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GRANADA 


Anne  Jones 
Winner  of  the  1998  Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 

I. 

There  is  a  space  between  man  and  God 


turbulent  with  flamenco  claps, 
and  meridian  palmettos  at  sunfall, 
where  the  dry  laughter  of  old  men 
is  the  coarse  rasp  of  locusts, 
and  alleyways 
turn  jagged 
in  moonlight. 

II. 

You  are  the  interruption  in  all 

holy  blackness  where  we  lie 

blindly  on  strange  linen 

and  choke 

on  the  fever  of  half-sleep, 

by  shadows  chaotic  on  your 

sternum, 

in  the  hotel 

heat  of  August. 

III. 

The  space  of  pigeons  is 

soiled  on  salty  pools, 

and  light 

scatters  tangerine  leaves, 

in  the  afternoon 

language  of  bicycles, 

by  the  granite 

watch 

of  the  Moorish  dead. 


IV. 

Someday  the  scent  of  your  summer  skin 

will  not  displace  me 

with  a  homesickness  unrefined, 

and  the  thought  of 

dogwoods  in  cool  darkness 

disease  the  spirit, 

like  they  did 

in  the  space  where 

I  heard  your  voice  once,  like  the  rasp 

of  an  archangel, 

and  felt  like  dying. 


ARCHANGEL 


Karla  Faulconer 
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CURRENTS 


Jessica  West 


You  and  I  old  man, 
we  ate  dust  in  that  green  rusted  pickup 

all  the  way  up. 
Even  with  your  creaKing  knees 

you  led  me  far  out  of  sight  of  tire  treads, 
picking  your  way  down  a  steep  slope. 

Stopping  at  the  bottom 
you  pointed,  barking  orders  and  we  lifted 

rotting  boards  to  find  underneath 
spring  water  that  was  dark  and  cold  on  our  hands 

as  we  pulled  clear  glass  jars  full. 
Before  leaving  with  our  heavy  load 

you  dropped  on  swollen  joints, 
pressing  an  ear  to  the  mossy  ground 

listening,  you  said, 
to  that  water  as  it  rushed  from  its  source  in  cold  peaks, 

following  the  vocal  current  back, 
following  it  back, 

almost  the  same,  you  said, 
as  going  with  it. 


Excerpt  from  THE  WOMAN  WHO  TRAVELED 

Melia  Childress 
Winner  of  the  1998  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  Prize 

The  fog  had  not  dispersed  or  even  thinned  when  Constance  left 
the  warmth  of  the  hotel,  pausing  once  under  the  stone  awning  of  the 
doorway  to  pull  her  scarf  more  securely  around  her  neck.  But  it  seemed 
a  friendly  fog,  and  the  shy  morning  sunlight  that  nevertheless  penetrated 
here  and  there  over  the  tile  roofs  and  stone  passageways  like  words  to  a 
song  reinforced  Constance's  determination.  The  morning  chill  that  would 
soon  turn  into  midday  cold,  and  the  fact  that  the  museums  did  not  open 
for  another  hour,  seemed  to  have  convinced  only  the  hardiest  of  visitors 
to  venture  outdoors.  Likewise,  only  a  handful  of  local  people  seemed  to 
be  out,  and  they  were  well  equipped  in  wellies  for  fording  the  streets 
that  flooded  at  this  time  of  year.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  imag- 
ine the  town  midyear,  hot  and  crowded  and  noisy  and  stinking,  but  as 
she  made  her  way  down  the  nearly  empty  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  towards 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  the  telltale  markers  of  the  summer's  tourist  trade 
that  had  been  hidden  from  her  at  yesterday's  teatime  beckoned  miser- 
ably; faded,  dripping  advertisements  for  ice  creams,  day  trips  on  ferry 
boats,  excursions  to  Murano  or  the  other  islands,  written  in  every  lan- 
guage you  could  imagine,  and  always  promising  that  they  were  cheap. 

Crossing  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  named  as  it  was  for  the  despair  of 
the  Doge's  prisoners  as  they  made  their  final  journey,  Constance  could 
see  before  her  rows  of  gondolas,  strung  together  at  the  foot  of  the  kick- 
ing sea  like  so  many  discarded  black  velvet  slippers.  The  incoming  tide 
thrashed  so  hard  at  the  edge  of  the  piazza  that  the  little  boats,  abandoned 
by  their  gondoliers,  bucked  at  its  edge  and  strained  at  their  ropes  like  ill- 
mannered  ponies,  and  Constance  was  reminded  that  Venice  at  this  time 
of  year  was  only  for  the  lonely. 

She  found  companionship  and  warmth  inside  the  Correr  after 
lingering  in  the  arcades  of  the  piazza  for  nearly  an  hour,  avoiding  puddles 
and  walking  slowly,  deliberately  over  the  uneven  marble  keystones  to 
pass  the  time.  At  five  to  ten,  the  portly  museum  guard  had  reluctantly 
knelt  to  one  knee  to  unlock  the  glass  doors,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
having  bought  her  orange  ticket,  Constance  found  herself  climbing  what 
once  had  been  the  main  stairway  of  an  impressive  palazzo,  the  home  of 
the  Este  family,  and  later  of  the  Papal  Legate,  the  stairway  now  carpeted 
over  in  grey  plush,  and  entering  the  galleries,  their  original  wood  floors 
thin  and  worn  to  a  smooth  patina. 

She  moved  slowly  from  room  to  room,  not  bothering  to  look  for 
any  explanations  in  the  brochure  she  had  picked  up  at  the  ticket  counter 
and  had  now  stuck  in  her  pocket.  She  was  instead,  struck  by  a  feeling  of 
loss,  disturbed  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  Venetian  empire,  one 
that  had  prospered,  even  conquered.   Each  display  exhibited  treasures 
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of  a  world  that  no  longer  existed;  proud  profile  portraits  of  courtiers  and 
merchants  and  their  mistresses  who  never  dreamed  of  the  day  their  in- 
fluence would  be  reduced  to  the  thin  glaze  of  their  haughty  expressions 
and  the  flaking  paint  of  their  frames.  The  museum,  once  a  private  home, 
was  laid  out  so  that  each  room  displayed  a  wall  of  windows  to  the  left 
that  looked  out  over  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  a  doorway  at  the  end  of  each 
room  near  the  windows,  and  plenty  of  space  for  displays  to  the  right- 
hand  side.  And  Constance,  a  traveller  and  a  visitor,  stood  in  between  the 
museum  curiosities  and  the  incoming  light  from  the  windows,  and  rec- 
ognized that  she  belonged  to  neither  world. 

She  found  her  favorite  painting  where  it  had  always  hung,  in  one 
of  the  queer  add-on  rooms,  all  angles  and  stuffy  air,  the  kind  one  never 
encounters  in  the  large,  purpose-built  museums  of  New  York.  She  had 
never  been  fond  of  the  Correr's  Bellinis,  and  had  even  disliked  the 
Tintorettos  and  Veroneses  that  hung  in  the  city's  churches.  But  Antonio 
da  Messina's  Pieta  con  tre  angeli  was  a  different  sort  of  work,  for  it  was 
neither  heavily  symbolic  nor  turbulently  emotional  and  it  lacked 
Tintoretto's  swooning  saints  and  floating  cherub's  heads.  Instead  its 
moving  beauty  came  from  the  fact  that  it  had  once  been  damaged  by 
water  or  by  restoration,  so  that  Christ's  limp  head  supported  by  weeping 
angels  was  marred  and  barely  visible,  as  dim  and  obscure  as  the  image 
on  the  Shroud  of  Turin.  And  the  dull  green-greyness  of  the  body,  the 
horror  of  the  damage  that  had  left  the  vague  Italian  landscape  and  the 
angel's  tall,  queerly  pointed  wings  clear  and  untouched,  affected 
Constance  deeply,  so  that  she  took  pleasure  in  staring  for  quite  some 
time. 

She  had,  after  her  very  first  visit  to  Venice  and  consequently  to 
the  Correr,  dreamed  of  owning  this  particular  painting,  for  it  might  have 
represented  something  she  could  never  own  despite  whatever  unlimited 
resources  she  possessed.  As  a  newly  wed  in  silk  pajamas  after  her  hon- 
eymoon, she  had  imagined  it  many  times  hanging  over  the  mantle  in  the 
green  sitting  room  of  their  new  apartment,  or  perhaps  along  the  west- 
racing  wall  between  the  broad  views  of  Central  Park.  But  she  had  slowly 
become  older  and  more  practical,  and  as  she  had  become  involved  in 
modern  art  and  the  Preservation  Society,  part  of  her  had  forgotten  about 
the  Messina  at  the  Correr.  But  here  she  was,  and  in  the  mood  she  was  in 
she  could  laugh  mercilessly  at  the  irony,  standing  on  tired  legs  before  it 
one  more  time,  knowing  full  well  that  such  a  life  had  let  her  down. 

Had  she  been  in  private,  she  might  have  let  out  a  sigh  of  dejec- 
tion, but  she  was  forced  to  stifle  such  a  sigh.  The  young  American  couple 
whom  she  had  so  embarrassed  herself  in  front  of  just  yesterday  now 
appeared  behind  her,  beaming  inwardly  as  if  they  could  read  her  thoughts. 
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She  stepped  aside  to  let  them  inspect  her  treasure,  and  the  blonde  wife, 
who  emanated  a  well-cultivated  freshness,  thanked  her  in  a  clear  voice. 

""Lovely,  isn't  it?" 

Her  husband,  equally  youthful,  a  hand  on  his  wife's  shoulder, 
leaned  over  his  wife's  neaa  towards  Constance  and  remarked  some- 
thing lighthearted,  to  which  his  wife  responded  by  laughing  her  tinkly 
laugh  without  looking  up  and  to  which  Constance  could  only  nod. 
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STATUE,  KEW  GARDENS,  LONDON 


Valerie  Walston 


S  ^.A: 
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STARS 

Tiffany  Tyler 

the  ex-pom  star  lives  five  doors  down 
with  six  Siamese  cats  —one  i  call  Jack, 

he  meowed  at  the  door,  and  sometimes 
i  gave  him  milk. 

Lydia  Marland  songs  are  on  a  1967  gramophone  record 
she  never  became  ONE 

but  she  dresses  wickedly  and  gave  out 
pot  at  her  '69  concert.  We  all  remember. 

i  adopted  a  blue  violet  parakeet 

who  once  traveled  in  stuffy  red  boxcars— 

and  suddenly  being  tired  of  circus  gigs, 
quit. 

days  pass  when  no  one  knocks  on  my  door. 

Jack  never  comes  by. 

the  '67  record  skips 

and  the  blue  violet  parakeet  goes  back  to  his  song. 
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THE  WROUGHT  IRON  SIREN 


Jennifer  Crutcher 


a^*i#*         ^-^ 
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LET  SUMMER  COME 


Lindsay  Perkins 
after  a  poem  by  Jane  Kenyon 


Let  little  boys 

dribble  mint  chip  ice  cream 

down  sleeve-wiped  chins. 

Let  open  boats  motor 

in  friendly  seas 

and  ivory  sails  clip  blue  sky. 

Let  the  great  heron 

fish  at  dawn 

in  silent,  salty  puddles. 

To  the  wooden  dock,  to  the  day  lilies 
blooming  in  the  yard,  to  the  panting  yellow  doj 
let  summer  come. 
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BEFORE  SLEEPING 


Anne  Jones 
Winner  of  the  1998  Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 


Lamplight  fractures  bedroom  glass  and 

I  have  resurrected,  this  midnight, 

in  the  conspiracy 

of  oleander  and  mulch, 

the  sleepscape  of  your  face,  the  pacific 

of  your  jaw, 

the  jugular:  a  retiring  flood  beneath 

fingers,  so  quick 

the  tremors  of  light  that  can  trick  the  soul 

tonight,  pollinate  your  flesh, 

and  ordam  you, 

in  shadows, 

a  wild,  unconscious  bloom. 
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Excerpt  from  WHERE  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  DAYS 

Aimee  Armentroiit 


A  long  time  ago,  I  imagined  my  life. 

Not  really  imagined  it,  but  played  it  out  in  my  mind.  I  used  to 
tell  my  mother  about  it  when  I  was  younger,  standing  in  my  bare  feet  on 
the  linoleum  of  the  kitchen  floor,  pencil  in  my  hand  like  I  was  a  secre- 
tary jotting  notes. 

"And  what  have  you  decided?"  my  mother  said,  stirring  some- 
thing—something chocolate,  I  hoped,  so  I  could  lick  the  batter  when  she 
was  done.  She  made  it  sound  like  I  was  deciding  what  shirt  to  wear  to 
school. 

"Well,"  I  said,  beginning  my  life  in  front  of  her  eyes,  my  father's 
head  leaning  in  from  the  den,  ear  poised  to  listen.  "I'm  going  to  go  to 
college.  And  then  I'm  going  to  be  a  teacher,"  I  said.  "I  think  I  want  to 
teach  first  grade  or  something  like  that.  And  then  I'll  get  married  and 
I'll  have  three  kids,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  Or,"  I  said,  but  then  realized 
that  I  had  to  think  about  this  one.  "Michael  and  Julie  and  Christina,"  I 
said,  thinking  those  were  the  most  wonderful  names  I  had  ever  heard. 

"Mmm-hmmm."  My  mother  was  nodding  and  stirring,  nodding 
and  stirring. 

"And  I  want  to  live  in  a  big  house  that  looks  like  this  one  and  I 
want  to  learn  how  to  play  tennis."  I  didn't  really  know  why  I  had  said 
that,  but  it  made  it  sound  good. 

My  mother  made  an  approving  face.  "Sounds  good,"  she  said. 
""You'd  be  a  good  teacher." 

I  smiled.  I  marched  back  to  my  room,  my  pencil  poised  in  my 
hand  because  I  had  to  write  this  down  somewhere  so  that  I  would  re- 
member it  and  be  able  to  use  it  like  a  guide,  and  know  whenever  I  needed 
to  what  I  had  to  do  next  on  my  hst  for  life. 

I  looked  at  that  list  once,  when  I  was  moving  to  college  and 
sorting  through  all  the  lost,  withered  papers  in  my  closet,  and  tried  to 
remember  why  it  was  that  I  had  written  all  that  stuff,  as  if  I  needed  a 
reason.  I  asked  my  mother  if  she  knew  what  it  was,  but  she  just  shrugged 
and  said,  "You  know  that  I  never  remember  anything,  Regina." 

I  went  back  to  my  room  and  threw  it  away  because  it  seemed 
that  if  no  one  remembered  it,  there  was  no  real  reason  to  keep  it. 

My  mother  talked  me  into  a  water  aerobics  class  over  the  phone 
the  other  night  as  I  sat  in  the  kitchen  with  the  lights  turned  off  and  watched 
the  snow  fall  outside  of  the  window,  from  the  black  sky  and  into  my 
world. 
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"Mother,  I  really  don't  have  the  time  for  a  swimming  class,"  I 
said. 

"It's  not  swimming,  Regina,"  she  said.  "It's  a  water  aerobics. 
Aerobics  in  the  water.  It  will  probably  be  good  for  you.  Keep  you 
active." 

I  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  my  fingers  running  along  the 
bright  green  ivy  pattern  on  the  cloth  place  mat.  I  wondered  why  she  did 
things  like  this,  made  me  her  companion  in  a  bathing  suit  standing  next 
to  her  in  warm  water  so  that  she  reels  close  to  me,  close  to  something, 
close  to  whatever  it  is  that  she  thinks  she  needs. 

"  Keep  me  active?"  I  said.  I  wondered  what  my  mother  thought 
I  did  with  my  life,  me  being  inactive,  unsuitable. 

I  rested  my  cheek  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  thought  that  maybe 
if  I  went,  things  would  get  better  and  this  pain,  this  silent  pain,  would  go 
away,  the  way  the  final  image  of  my  father's  face  goes  away  from  me 
gradually,  like  snow  drifting  away  from  the  faceless  sky  and  into  the 
frozen  earth. 

I  sighed  and  wondered  why  I  was  sitting  in  the  dark. 

"  Okay,  Mother,  I  said.  "  I'll  try  it." 

"  I  knew  you  would.  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning!"  Mother  hung 
up  sounding  cheery,  the  way  she  sounded  when  I  was  little  and  she  wished 
me  a  good  night  the  day  before  my  birthday,  saying,  "When  you  wake 
up,  you'll  be  seven!" 


When  I  was  in  grade  school,  my  mother  told  my  teachers,  who 
always  asked  where  she  had  gotten  my  name  from,  that  she  had  named 
her  children  after  saints.  But  they  never  seemed  to  believe  her.  They 
always  looked  at  her  suspiciously,  as  if  she  were  committing  some  aw- 
ful sin. 

I  had  never  heard  of  Saint  Regina.  I  think  my  mother  had  made 
it  up.  Four  years  later,  when  my  sister  Clare  was  bom,  she'd  made  that 
up  too.  I  never  knew  why  my  mother  did  it.  She  never  told  us. 

When  my  mother  was  thirty-eight,  I  was  fourteen  and  Clare  was 
ten.  I  always  thought  my  mother  was  kind  of  lucky  that  by  the  time  she 
was  forty-two,  I  had  moved  out  and  she  only  had  Clare  to  deal  with. 
Forty-two  wasn't  exactly  young  to  me  then,  but  then  again  it  was,  and  I 
almost  felt  happy  for  her  that  she  had  so  much  life  left.  I  think  that  was 
when  I  vowed  that  I  would  have  my  children  young,  like  when  my  mother 
had  me,  and  then  I  would  have  all  that  time,  too,  and  I  would  feel  younger 
than  I  really  was. 
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I  have  been  thirty-eight  now  for  seven  months  and  nothing  has 
happened.  It's  not  Hke  Owen  and  I  don't  want  to  have  children.  The 
doctors  have  just  told  me  I  can't,  that  all  of  the  radiation  from  my  treat- 
ment basically  destroyed  my  reproductive  system,  and  I  tried  so  hard, 
so  hard  to  remember  the  part  where  they  put  the  vest  over  my  body,  but 
I  never  can  and  I  cry  every  time  I  think  about  it,  like  it's  my  fault  instead 
of  theirs. 


The  first  time  I  went  was  on  Monday.  Most  of  the  women  there  in  the 
pool  water  (and  there  were  only  women  in  there)  were  Mother's  age.  I 
was  by  far  the  youngest  and  the  thinnest.  But  they  never  thought  of 
anything  like  that. 

"Just  wait,"  Ruth  said.  "  You  just  wait  til  you  have  some  babies 
and  then  see  how  thin  you  are!"  And  then  she  would  laugh  and  look  at 
the  others  who  would  laugh  along  with  her.  They  obviously  had  this 
silent  understanding  I  would  never  know.  My  mother  looked  at  me  and 
smiled,  but  did  not  laugh,  and  I  was  grateful  for  that. 

Ruth  was  an  awful,  overweight  woman  with  blonde-going-gray 
hair  who  always  wore  a  blue  jungle  print  suit  that  scared  me  when  I 
looked  at  it.  When  I  first  mer  her,  she  had  asked  me  two  questions, 
questions  my  mother  said  she  asked  everyone. 

"So  Regina,  what  do  you  do?" 

I  bit  my  lip  and  stared  at  this  woman  who  had  a  voice  like  a 
fifteen  year  old,  too  loud  and  too  exaggerated. 

"  Regina,"  my  mother  interrupted  loudly,  "  works  part  time  as 
an  editor  for  the  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board.  She's  quite  good.  Her 
name  has  appeared  in  several  publications."  My  mother's  voice  had 
grown  quieter  and  assumed  more  grace  as  she  spilled  my  life  out  like 
water,  as  though  I  were  a  distinguished  doctor  instead  of  what  I  really 
was. 

"  Oh,  well,  I'm  not  a  Baptist,  dear,  but  I'm  sure  that  if  I  were  ..." 
Ruth's  voice  dangled  off  appropriately  and  I  knew  she  had  to  belong  to 
some  country  club,  something  exclusive  and  something  I  had  never  heard 
of 

I  nodded  politely.  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  I  pushed  up  the 
strap  of  the  navy  blue  bathing  suit  I  had  on,  brand  new,  just  for  this,  my 
motner  had  said.  Just  for  this. 

"Tell  me  Regina,  do  you  watch  the  soaps  on  T.V.?  The  ones  on 
channel  eight?"  Ruth  asked. 
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My  mother  cracked  a  smile  and  I  politely  said  no,  I  usually  had 
to  work  then  and  that  I  really  didn't  care  tor  them  anyhow. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  said  and  sighed  loudly.  "You're  missing  out." 

My  mother  never  talked  to  me  about  Ruth.  Except  for  the  two 
questions,  she  never  mentioned  her.  Maybe  it  was  because  Ruth  never 
said  the  right  things,  never  knew  when  to  stop,  never  knew  that  I  was 
there  for  a  reason,  that  I  just  didn't  tag  along  with  my  mother,  my  retired 
housewife  of  a  mother. 

I  guess  we  all  knew  what  to  do. 


The  day  my  father  died  of  lung  cancer,  twelve  years  ago,  I  was 
home  because  I  had  called  in  to  work  and  told  them  I  was  sick,  even 
though  I  wasn't  but  I  had  to  stay  home  because  it  was  if  I  knew  that 
something  was  going  to  happen,  and  I  felt  like  I  was  waiting  for  it, 
sitting  on  my  couch  watching  the  $25,000  Pyramid  and  I  wondered  if 
anyone  had  ever  actually  won  the  $25,000,  or  if  it  was  just  some  big 
gimmick,  like  the  people  calling  and  trying  to  sell  you  something,  and  I 
wanted  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  Clare,  but  then  I  remembered  that 
I  didn't  have  her  number  and  I  thought  of  how  excited  she  must  be 
about  now,  just  moving  into  her  first  apartment  on  her  own,  and  when 
my  mother  called  me  during  a  commercial,  I  half  expected  it  to  be  Clare 
telling  me  she  had  gotten  moved  in  safely  and  here  was  her  new  num- 
ber, but  it  was  Mother  and  she  said  something  like.  You've  got  to  get 
down  here  now,  Regina,  now,  now,  it's  your  father,  I'm  so  worried,  please, 
please,  hurry,  and  I  hung  up,  feeling  numb,  and  stood  up  from  the  couch 
and  watched  one  of  the  stars  of  a  soap  opera  read  clues  to  a  housewife 
from  Iowa  and  the  woman  wasn't  getting  a  damn  thing  right,  and  I  thought 
that  maybe  if  I  left,  she  would  start  doing  better  and  she  would  win,  and 
they  would  finally,  finally,  give  that  $25,000  away  because  I  was  sick  of 
hearing  about  it  and  I  had  to  go,  had  to  go,  I  had  to  go  before  something 
happened. 


My  mother  called  me  on  Tuesday  and  told  me  that  Eunice  had 
breast  cancer.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  wasn't  shocked.  I  figured  Mother 
just  called  me  to  have  someone  to  talk  tO;  not  to  hear  my  voice. 

"  I  just  can't  believe  it,"  my  mother  kept  saying,  and  I  stared  at 
the  potted  plant  on  the  windowsill  that  was  dymg,  as  if  it  knew  it  were 
winter  outside.  It  wasn't  like  she  was  dead,  I  wanted  to  say,  but  I  didn't 
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because  I  knew  people  could  have  said  the  same  thing  about  me  nine 
years  ago.  "  She's  always  seemed  like  such  a  healthy  person,"  my  mother 
said,  and  then  I  sighed  into  the  phone  loudly  because  I  felt  like  I  should 
say  something,  but  nothing  would  form  into  words  on  my  lips. 

I  knew  Eunice  better  than  the  other  women  in  the  water  aerobics 
class,  but  not  that  well.  My  mother  was  good  friends  with  her,  but  I 
didn't  feel  like  I  really  knew  her.  I  wondered  if  that  mattered,  if  I  was 
supposed  to  feel  differently  than  Mother  because  of  it. 

"  Clare  said  Grace  read  to  her  the  other  night,"  my  mother  said. 

I  could  hear  the  excitement  in  her  voice.  I  didn't  say  anything 
and  when  she  said  Grace,  I  first  thought  of  my  friend  from  college  who 
lived  next  door  to  me  junior  year  and  beat  on  the  walls  instead  of  asking 
me  to  turn  my  music  down.  Grace  celebrated  her  twenty-first  birthday 
by  buying  her  friends  beer,  then  watching  us  drink  all  of  it.  Then  she 
proclaimed  that  she  had  a  paper  to  write  and  she  disappeared.  The  next 
day,  we  found  her  drunk  in  her  room  with  vodka  and  gin  she  had  hidden. 

But  then  it  registered,  and  I  thought  of  how,  even  after  six  years, 
I  still  wasn't  used  to  hearing  the  name  and  putting  it  on  the  face  of  a  six 
year  old  who  looked  like  my  sister  in  too  many  ways. 

How  is  Owen? 

She  always  asked  about  him  like  she  had  to.  Like  she  only  did  it 
to  please  me  because  what  else  was  there  for  me  to  talk  about? 

When  I  saw  Eunice  the  next  day  in  water  aerobics,  my  heart 
drifted  to  the  floor,  wet  with  trailed  water,  and  I  looked  down  and  my 
heart  was  lucid  and  delicate  like  a  piece  of  red  tissue  paper.  When  I  saw 
Eunice,  it  hurt  me,  hurt  me  down  where  I  always  got  hurt  because  she 
looked  the  same.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  didn't  think  she'd  look  the 
same.  Instead  of  wearing  her  new  illness  like  a  sign  across  her  chest, 
she  wore  it  on  her  face,  somber  and  flat,  and  I  felt  like  there  was  some- 
thing I  should  have  done.  Only  some  people  knew  she  was  sick,  until 
she  announced  it  once  we  were  in  the  water.  She  slowly  let  the  works 
drift  from  her  mouth  as  though  she  was  giving  us  all  a  sentence,  a  ver- 
dict, and  we  all  had  to  follow  it,  no  matter  what  she  said. 

"  I  got  the  test  results  back  yesterday,"  Eunice  said  quietly  as  she 
treaded  water  through  her  fingers.  "  The  doctor  called  me  and  told  me 
that  the  rumors  they'd  found  in  my  breasts  were  malignant."  She  stopped 
and  sighed,  slowly  and  calmly.  "She  said  I  have  cancer." 

I  watched  as  all  of  the  women  swarmed  over  to  Eunice  like  vul- 
tures going  after  a  dead  body.  I  stayed  back  and  watched  my  mother 
hug  Eunice,  the  blue  water  dividing  between  them  and  making  their 
skin  look  blue  and  cold,  even  though  it  was  like  bath  water.  Something 
thick  and  strange  settled  in  my  stomach.    I  stared  at  them  all  as  they 
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cried  and  then  I  got  out  of  the  water.  I  brought  my  towel  to  my  face  and 
felt  my  cheeks  flush.  I  wrapped  my  towel  around  me  tightly  and  slowly 
paced  the  width  of  the  pool  as  Eunice  continued  to  speak.  My  mother 
saw  me  get  out  and  walked  over  to  me. 

"  Are  you  okay,  Regina?" 

I  nodded  and  pulled  at  my  towel.  I  felt  like  I  was  five  years  old, 
like  I  was  supposed  to  be  learning  how  to  swim,  but  couldn't  bring  myself 
to  get  into  the  water. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"I'm  fine  Mother,"  I  said,  and  looked  at  her,  thin  and  cool  in  her 
black  bathing  suit,  her  eyes  red.  "  I'm  fme." 

I  watched  my  mother  walk  away  and  get  back  in  the  water,  tread- 
ing close  to  Eunice. 

"  They  said  they  might  have  to  remove  both  of  them,"  I  heard 
Eunice  say.  Everyone  gasped,  moving  closer.  And  then  they  were  still. 

I  watched  all  of  the  women  listen  to  her,  their  arms,  their  bodies, 
their  faces  still.  Eunice's  voice  was  almost  too  solemn,  too  controlled.  I 
wondered  if  she  had  practised  what  she  would  say,  if  she  had  sat  on  the 
bench  next  to  the  lockers  and  planned  out  the  words  she  would  use, 
never  really  knowing  if  she  would  actually  be  able  to  say  any  of  them. 


The  day  I  told  Mother  to  tell  her  I  had  cancer  was  the  day  Clare 
called  Mother  to  tell  her  she  was  getting  married.  It  was  in  October, 
before  the  leaves  had  really  changed,  and  I  remember  I  looked  out  the 
window  of  my  apartment  at  the  blue  sky  and  thought  of  how  deceiving 
it  was.  It  made  me  think  it  was  warm  out  when  it  was  not  even  forty 
degrees. 

My  mother  didn't  say  much  at  all.  She  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

Clare  called  me  right  after  she  called  Mother,  but  I  didn't  tell  her 
then.  I  didn't  want  to  ruin  her  day. 

Ben  had  proposed  to  her  when  they  were  out  to  dinner  the  night 
before.  They  had  already  set  the  date  for  a  weekend  in  March.  I  looked 
at  my  calendar,  at  the  October  day  circled  in  red  ink,  like  a  warning  of 
what  was  to  come,  and  wondered  if  I  should  even  buy  a  calendar  for  the 
next  year,  if  I  would  even  need  it. 

I  told  Clare  congratulations  and  she  asked  how  I  was  and  I  said 
I  was  fine,  that  I  was  tired  because  I  has  worked  late  the  day  before.  She 
said,  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  said.  No,  it's  okay,  no  big  deal.  I'll  catch  up  on 
my  sleep  tonight. 

When  I  hung  up,  I  hoped  someone  else  would  tell  her.  I  hoped 
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someone  else  would  tell  her  I  couldn't  be  in  her  wedding  because  I 
probably  wouldn't  be  around  by  then  I  hoped  someone  else  would  keep 
her  from  calling  me  later  that  day  when  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  her  voice 
break  like  china. 

When  Clare  called  again  later  she  asked  if  there  was  anything 
she  could  do  and  I  said  I  was  fine,  I  just  needed  to  catch  up  on  my  sleep. 

She  said,  No,  you  are  not  fme,  Regina,  you  have  cancer.  Now 
what  do  you  need? 

I  thought,  I  need  you  to  leave  me  alone,  I  need  you  to  cure  it, 
take  it  out  of  my  body,  I  need  you  to  find  me  a  man  because  I  am  having 
no  luck,  I  need  you  to  stop  your  life  and  start  circling  days  on  your 
calendar  in  red  ink  like  they  are  marks  of  time,  not  just  days,  like  they 
are  years,  years  passing  out  of  your  life  gradually,  like  something  suck- 
ing you  dry. 

Then  she  thought  to  ask  what  kind  of  cancer  it  was  because  I 
hadn't  said. 

I  stared  into  the  phone  as  I  would  stare  into  her  mind  and  said, 
leukemia. 

Don't  only  children  get  leukemia?  she  asked. 

I  said.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  A  woman  in  my  church  died  of  it  and 
she  was  in  her  thirties. 

Oh,  she  said.  Do  you  need  anything,  she  asked  me  again. 

I  imagined  her  bitmg  her  lip,  ready  to  cry,  with  her  new  ring  on 
her  hand  blinding  me  away  from  the  light  she  had  come  to  know. 

No,  I  said,  I  just  need  to  catch  up  on  my  sleep. 
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ROSE 

Valerie  Walston 
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ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


Karla  Faulconer 


Mater  delorosa,  the  butterflies  are  dying 

first  week  in  august 

summer  already  half-spent  _ 

the  highways  and  sidewalks 

are  littered  with  their  corpses 

sweet  nectar  and  honey 

ambrosia  they  have  tasted 

sparkling  in  the  sunshine—  free  in  the  wind 

only  an  msect, 

but  how  they  did  glide! 

like  tissue  paper  scraps 
they  blow  across  the  road 
iridescence  now  gone 
cellophane  and  black  ribs 
are  all  that  is  left 

the  not  green  green  has  a  crispy  brown  edge 

we  breathe  in  air  laced  with  an  earthy  facepowder 

I  glory  in  the  sun  but 

at  my  feet  the  ants  are  toiling 

for  they  know  winter  is  a  promise 

Mater  delorosa  the  infants  are  starving 
as  we  spit  the  seeds  across  the  yard 
juice  running  down  our  arms 
laughing,  reveling  in  the  grass 
throwing  sticky-sweet  rinds  on  the  mounds 

while  clustering  babies 

frightened  and  groping-covered  with  dust 

grasping  onto  empty  hope 

shacKled  little  ones 

no  summer  soul  song 

ant-like  bodies,  frail  appendages 
big  eyes  bulging  and  watering 
watching  and  waiting 
taunt  skin,  distended  ribs 
are  all  that  is  left 
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each  one  is  a  species 
cataloged  and  photographed 
coffee  table  book  in  glorious  colour 
monarch,  swallowtail 
blues  and  pamassians 

my  mail  lays  beside  it 

pledges  and  promises 

black  ink,  dull  paper— red  for  emphasis 

ethiopians,  croatians 

curds  and  hatians 

what  can  i  do  or  say  or  think? 

our  own  mortality  is  on  the  dangered  list 

so  frail,  so  frail  the  beauty 

babes  never  soaring 

only  painful  blessed  death 

Mater  delorosa,  the  butterflies  are  dying 
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INDIAN  PIPES 


Karla  F  aide  oner 
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HELEN 

Heather  McLeod 


I  would  finger  your  curled  back 

and  yellow  nails, 

lift  you, 

one  slight  sack  of  limbs, 

over  the  Mexican  border, 

if  you  would  open  your  stubborn  eyes. 

Speak! 

Make  me  blow  a  giddy  kiss 

to  your  waiting  box. 
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Excerpt  from  AN  ACCIDENT 


Nichi  Benson 


Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina    1955 

He  has  one  memory  of  ever  being  alone  with  his  mother.  He  is 
eight  years  old.  His  sisters  are  at  home.  Susan  is  poring  over  dress 
patterns,  probably  bullying  Karen  and  Janie  into  doing  her  chores  around 
the  house  to  spare  her  this  precious  time.  His  father  is  watching  the 
baby,  rather,  is  sitting  with  nis  head  bent  to  catch  a  game  on  the  radio 
while  the  baby  clucks  and  coos  like  a  small  bird  in  the  crib  nearby. 

He  and  his  mother  walk  slowly  along  the  downtown  sidewalks. 
His  mother  glances  wistfully  into  the  windows.  Her  hands  dance  at  her 
sides  whenever  she  sees  anything  that  appeals  to  her.  Sometimes  she 
holds  one  of  his  hands  in  her  own.  Sometimes  she  lets  go  to  allow  him 
to  dash  excitedly  to  the  next  window.  Even  when  he  is  far  ahead,  he  is 
aware  of  her  behind  him.  Even  when  he  cannot  see  her,  he  imagines  that 
on  this  cold  day  the  small  tufts  of  breath  that  come  from  her  mouth  look 
like  the  smoke  from  his  father's  pipe. 

When  they  finally  get  to  the  theater  doors,  he  is  so  excited  that 
he  does  not  wait  for  her  to  purchase  their  tickets.  He  sees  her  come  in 
breathless  behind  him,  searching  the  crowd  for  his  small  face.  When 
she  finds  him  she  does  not  scold  him,  but  holds  him  tightly  against  her 
as  they  enter  the  tiny  theater  and  claim  their  seats.  As  the  movie  begins, 
she  pulls  out  a  bag  of  orange  slices,  his  favorite  candy,  from  her  purse. 
She  nands  one  to  him,  delicately  licking  the  fine  mist  of  sugar  from  her 
fingers  as  he  clutches  the  candy  in  his  own.  As  light  flickers  across  the 
screen  he  watches  the  side  of  her  face,  pale  like  the  faces  of  his  sisters. 
Her  small  mouth  is  taunt  and  pink  and  when  she  laughs,  her  eyes  grow 
small  and  darken. 

When  the  movie  ends  she  gathers  her  things  slowly,  and  they 
pass  from  the  theater  with  the  others,  mindful  that  outside  it  is  growing 
dark.  On  the  way  home  they  are  silent.  The  light  around  them  seems  to 
sink  behind  the  buildings  as  if  pulled.  When  they  reach  home  his  mother 
prepares  dinner  for  them  all.  His  father  sits  silently  in  the  living  room 
staring  into  the  darkness  outside  the  lace  curtained  window.  Jack  watches 
his  mother  as  she  stoops  to  pull  a  pan  of  rolls  from  the  oven,  and  though 
his  sisters  plead  with  him  to  tell  tnem  about  the  movie,  he  does  not. 

Susan  glares  at  him  while  fingering  the  collar  of  her  white  pique 
blouse.  Her  blue  eyes  narrow  whenever  their  mother  leaves  the  room. 
Karen  and  Janie  sit  behind  her  on  the  sofa,  carefully  cutting  around  the 
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edges  of  their  paper  dolls  with  small  dull  scissors.  Their  mother  enters 
with  her  hat  on,  her  purse  clutched  to  her  side.  "Now  you  all  mind 
Susan  while  I'm  gone.  I'll  be  back  this  evening.  Your  daddy  should  be 
home  in  time  for  church  tonight  too."  Jack  is  not  happy  that  his  mother 
is  leaving.  He  glances  at  Susan  and  then  goes  back  to  arranging  his 
soldiers  on  the  floor  as  his  mother  leaves  the  room. 

As  soon  as  his  mother  is  gone  Susan  stands  up  and  flounces  into 
the  back  hall.  Karen  and  Janie  look  up  from  their  cutting  for  a  moment 
but  do  not  follow.  Jack  lines  up  several  of  his  soldiers  into  a  tidy  row. 
Placing  a  bowl  of  water  in  front  of  them  he  imagines  that  they  will  have 
no  trouble  reaching  the  enemy  who  awaits  them  on  the  other  side.  Be- 
fore they  can  begin,  Susan  walks  quickly  into  the  room  and  motions  to 
Karen  and  Janie.  Jack  ignores  them  and  moves  the  first  soldier  into  the 
water  with  a  splash.  His  sisters  glance  over  their  shoulders  but  continue 
to  retreat  into  the  dark  hall.  Several  minutes  later  he  begins  to  grow 
suspicious.  This  unusual  silence  worries  him.  It  is  at  this  moment  that 
they  appear  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Susan  is  carrying  something  behind 
her  back.  He  assumes  that  they  have  something  to  show  him,  some- 
thing that  their  mother  shouldn  t  know  about.  He  stands  as  Susan  ad- 
vances toward  him.  With  a  shriek  they  all  descend  upon  him.  Before  he 
knows  it  his  hands  have  been  tied  behind  his  back.  As  he  struggles,  they 
lift  him  into  the  air  and  carry  him  toward  the  front  door. 

"We  don't  have  time  for  little  boys.  We  have  more  important 
things  to  do  than  to  take  care  of  you.  We  certainly  won't  be  carrying 
you  to  the  movies."  The  voice  that  Susan  uses  is  not  unfamiliar  to  him. 
He  squirms  to  look  at  her  but  is  outside  before  he  has  a  chance. 

"Let  go  of  me,"  he  screams,  as  they  trudge  toward  his  mother's 
blue  car.  He  wonders  why  the  car  is  there  at  all,  but  decides  his  mother 
must  have  walked  to  the  neighbor's  house  down  the  road.  His  sisters 
shove  him  into  the  back  seat,  giggling  and  glancing  around  the  yard  to 
be  sure  that  no  one  has  seen  them.  As  they  lock  and  slam  the  door,  he 
tries  to  block  it  with  his  feet  but  is  unsuccessful.  Before  they  leave  him, 
Susan  presses  her  lips  against  the  window  and  smiles. 

"We'll  come  get  you  before  mama  gets  home,"  she  says  through 
the  ^lass.  He  watches  them  walk  quickly  into  the  house  closing  the 
peelmg  front  door  behind  them. 

Before  long  he  notices  that  it's  getting  hotter.  He  can  feel  sweat 
trickling  down  his  neck  and  the  backs  of  his  knees.  He  tries  to  amuse 
himself,  making  funny  shapes  by  squinting  one  of  his  eyes.  He  won- 
ders why  Susan  is  angry  with  him.  He  tries  to  remember  if  he  has  done 
anything  to  her  that  might  make  her  want  to  get  him  back.  He  has  a  hard 
time  thinking  of  something.  Before  long  he  starts  to  get  dizzy.  He  stops 
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squinting  and  tries  to  concentrate  on  not  getting  sick.  He  tries  yelling  in 
hopes  that  someone  walking  along  outside  might  hear  him.  No  one 
comes  to  his  rescue.  The  sun  shines  through  the  dusty  window  into  his 
eyes.  His  glasses  are  beginning  to  feel  very  heavy  on  his  nose.  He 
closes  his  eyes  and  imagines  that  he  is  one  of  his  soldiers  crossing  the 
ocean  to  fight  the  enemy.  In  his  imagination  he  does  not  wear  glasses, 
and  his  thin  legs  which  his  sisters  often  mock  swell  with  muscles  as  he 
strides  across  the  beach  toward  his  foes.  In  his  imagination  the  sand  on 
the  beach  beneath  his  feet  is  so  white  that  it  almost  blinds  him.  He 
realizes  that  he  must  get  off  of  this  beach  in  order  to  breathe  well  again. 
He  opens  his  eyes  and  scoots  toward  the  door  near  his  feet.  Stretched 
out  with  his  back  on  the  seat  he  pulls  both  legs  to  his  stomach  so  that  his 
knees  rest  at  his  chin.  With  all  the  force  he  can  muster  he  throws  his  feet 
into  the  window.  To  his  surprise  there  is  a  loud  crack  as  the  glass  splin- 
ters and  falls  in  tiny  shards  into  the  drive.  His  glasses  have  fallen  off 
from  the  motion  and  now  lie  sullenly  on  the  floorboard. 

When  one  of  his  sisters  runs  out  from  the  house  into  the  yard,  he 
can't  quite  make  out  her  face. 


Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina  1960 

He  is  thirteen  years  old.  Something  about  the  air  tells  him  that  it 
is  morning.  He  is  no  longer  comforted  by  the  thought  that  he  will  be 
able  to  sleep  again  soon.  He  hopes  that  no  one  will  come  to  wake  him. 
He  prays  for  them  to  forget  him,  for  them  to  pack  the  station  wagon  up 
for  good  and  leave  him  behind.  A  giggle  erupts  from  the  hall  and  he 
knows  that  it's  too  late  for  that.  He  reaches  out  from  beneath  the  sheets 
and  slides  his  hand  over  the  wood  of  his  bedside  table  in  search  of  his 
glasses.  Finding  them  he  puts  them  on  quickly  and  gets  out  of  bed.  He 
would  rather  emerge  from  his  room  of  his  own  volition  than  to  have  one 
of  them  burst  into  his  room  unannounced.  He  opens  the  door  slowly 
and  peeking  out  into  the  hall  can  just  make  out  the  blond  ponytail  of  his 
sister  Susan  as  she  rounds  the  comer  into  the  kitchen.  He  can  hear  the 
clanging  of  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen  and  grimaces  at  what  he  knows 
will  be  another  round  of  grits,  eggs,  and  the  endless  array  of  multicol- 
ored vitamins  and  orange  juice.  Ever  since  his  Aunt  Reedy  came  to 
visit,  his  mother  has  been  obsessed  with  vitamins.  As  he  walks  down 
the  hall,  he  can  just  make  out  the  faint  strain  of  his  mother  singing  a 
hymn  that  he  recognizes  from  last  Wednesday  night's  prayer  meeting. 
Something  about  her  voice  this  morning  makes  him  angry.  He  imagines 
that  she  is  smiling. 
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Back  in  his  room  after  breakfast  he  changes  his  clothes  quickly. 
His  mother  taps  lightly  on  the  door  as  she  passes  to  remind  him  that  he 
doesn't  have  much  time  before  his  friend  Dan  arrives.  Because  he  has 
had  to  beg  her  to  go  in  the  first  place,  he  isn't  taking  any  chances.  Al- 
most tripping  over  his  shoelaces,  he  runs  into  her  in  the  hall  as  she  is 
turning  toward  the  living  room.  "Oh,"  she  says  sharply,  looking  a  bit 
stunned.  "Ready  to  go?" 

"Yes  ma'am, '  he  mumbles  and  pushes  past  her  to  wait  at  the 
front  door. 

"Jack?" 

"Yes  ma'am." 

"Don't  forget  to  tell  your  sisters  good-bye  before  you  leave.  I 
know  that  they  are  all  very  disappointed  that  you  won't  be  coming 
with  us  today." 

He  pushes  at  the  carpet  with  his  toe.  He  knows  that  this  is  a  lie, 
but  he's  not  sure  if  she  does.  He  hopes  that  she  won't  go  out  to  the  car  to 
speak  with  Dan's  mother  when  they  stop  to  pick  him  up.  The  last  time 
that  happened  she  kept  talking  about  some  sermon  that  she  had  heard  on 
the  radio,  and  because  Dan's  mother  was  being  polite,  they  were  late  to 
the  movies.  Dan's  parents  were  Catholic,  and  smce  he  was  sure  he  had 
told  his  mother,  he  didn't  understand  why  she  was  so  intent  on  discuss- 
ing religion  with  Dan's  mother.  That  day  she  had  prattled  on  for  so  long 
that  by  the  time  they  settled  down  into  the  darkened  theater,  several 
Indians  had  already  been  killed.  He  had  spent  the  rest  of  the  movie 
plotting  some  way  to  avoid  this  kind  of  delay  in  the  future.  He  barely 
even  noticed  when  some  cowboy's  horse  almost  ran  clear  into  a  ravine. 

Luckily,  he  catches  sight  of  the  car  in  the  drive  before  his  mother 
does.  Looking  once  over  his  shoulder,  he  eases  quietly  from  the  house, 
making  sure  not  to  slam  the  door.  He  feels  a  little  bit  guilty  as  he  jumps, 
red  faced,  into  the  car,  but  Dan  and  his  parents  don't  seem  to  notice. 
Smoothing  his  shorts  over  his  legs,  he  thinks  only  of  the  weekend  of 
fishing  that  lies  ahead. 

The  boys  unload  the  boat  slowly,  passing  things  to  Dan's  father 
who  waits  on  the  dock.  Tired  from  the  day  of  fishing  Jack  runs  his  hand 
over  his  crew  cut  and  adjusts  his  glasses  "You  boys  did  well  today. 
You  all  can  take  a  break  just  as  soon  as  we  get  this  stuff  unloaded." 
Dan's  father  reaches  into  his  pocket  and  pulls  out  a  cigarette.  As  he 
leans  over  to  light  it.  Jack  sees  the  gleam  of  a  St.  Christopher's  medal 
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that  rests  just  below  the  second  button  of  his  white  Polo  shirt.  Jack  has 
never  seen  his  father  in  a  shirt  like  that,  much  less  with  any  jewelry  on. 

"Thanks  for  bringing  me  along  sir.  I  had  a  great  time.  It  sure 
beats  going  to  a  museum  with  my  sisters." 

Dan  nudges  Jack  in  the  ribs.  "Suck  up."  Jack  straightens  up, 
hoping  that  Dan's  father  hasn't  heard  his  son.  Dan's  father  strolls  down 
the  dock  with  a  few  of  the  things  from  the  boat,  the  smoke  from  his 
cigarette  twisting  behind  him  in  thin  gray  ribbons.  As  soon  as  Dan's 
father  disappears  into  the  distance,  the  boys  hop  out  of  the  boat  and  sit 
down  on  the  dock.  Jack  opens  a  can  of  Cheer  Wine  and  guzzles  it  nois- 
ily. Before  he  can  even  speak,  he  hears  the  noise  of  feet  running  down 
the  dock  toward  them.  When  he  turns,  Jack  sees  Dan's  mother,  brown 
hair  flying  behind  her.  She  stops  abruptly  in  front  of  them,  and  wipes 
the  sand  off  of  one  knee.  Jack  stares  at  her  red  Bermuda  shorts.  "There's 
been  an  accident,"  she  says  faintly.  "Jack,"  she  pauses  and  starts  again. 
"I  just  got  a  phone  call  from  your  Aunt  Reedy. '  Jack  looks  up  into  her 
face.  He  notices  that  her  lipstick  matches  her  shorts.  He  places  the 
drink  beside  him  on  the  dock  and  stands  up.  He  moves  his  mouth  to 
speak.  In  the  distance  boats  move  with  surprising  speed  in  the  choppy 
water  near  the  dock.  He  sees  Dan  watching  his  face  with  the  same  look 
he  might  grant  a  grandparent  on  an  important  holiday.  "Everyone  is 
O.K., "  she  says,  patting  nim  on  the  shoulder  with  a  warm  hand,  "They're 
all  O.K."  He  tries  to  speak  again  but  cannot.  "The  car  rolled  over  at 
least  three  times,  but  thank  goodness,  no  one  was  hurt."  She  doesn't 
give  him  a  chance  to  say  anything.  She  pulls  him  to  her  and  hugs  him 
like  he  is  her  own  son.  "We'll  take  you  home  as  soon  as  the  car  is 
loaded  up."  She  squeezes  his  arm,  and  smiling,  moves  back  down  the 
dock  toward  the  cabin.  Dan  stands  up  and  looks  at  Jack. 

"Wow,  I  bet  you're  happy." 

"Sure  I  am,"  Jack  says,  "sure  I  am."  In  the  distance  Jack  can 
hear  the  car  start.  He  starts  to  walk  down  the  dock,  eyes  on  the  cracks 
between  the  warped  boards.  He  doesn't  look  up  again  until  he's  reached 
the  cabin. 
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Excerpt  from  GLORY 


Lindsey  Neef 


I  could  never  even  imagine  wanting  soniething  so  badly  in 
my  life  as  I  want  to  be  Miss  Teen  America.  Actually,  what  I  want 
right  now  is  to  be  Miss  Teen  Cricket  Creek  County,  but  it  is  the  first 
step  in  my  path  to  glory  as  Miss  Teen  Texas  and  then  America.  I  want 
to  do  this  for  me  and  I  want  to  do  it  for  Mom.  And  right  now  I  am 
really  dang  nervous.  I  have  just  got  to  win,  this  is  absolutely  my  only 
chance  at  Miss  Teen  Cricket  Creek  County  which  is  the  qualifier  to 
Miss  Teen  Texas,  and  so  on.  I'm  almost  eighteen,  and  that  is  the 
upper  limit.  And  in  Cricket  Creek,  they  always  pick  a  winner  who  is 
a  senior  at  the  local  high  school.  Which  is  how  I  know  for  certain 
that  Melissa  Hampton,  Atlanta  Cunningham,  KatieRae  McTerris,  and 
I  are  going  to  be  the  finalists —  of  the  thirty  girls  in  this  pageant,  we 
are  the  only  four  who  are  seniors  at  Cricket  Creek  High  School,  where 
the  pageant  is  held.  I  want  to  win  so  bad  that  my  stomach  hurts,  and 
part  of  the  reason  my  stomach  hurts  is  that  I  could  win,  I  could  make 
myself  win,  if  I  could  get  up  the  guts  to  tell  the  judges  what  cheaters 
and  drunks  the  other  finalists  are.  But  when  you're  in  a  pageant, 
people  trust  you  not  to  tell  all  the  dirt.  It's  like  a  code. 

Mom  and  my  best  friend  Courtney  are  in  the  audience,  along 
with  a  whole  big  bunch  of  Mom's  real  estate  clients.  I  wonder  if  they 
will  be  able  to  tell  how  nervous  I  am  when  I  walk  out  to  hear  the 
finalists.  Mom  says  you're  not  supposed  to  show  you're  nervous,  not 
supposed  to  shake  or  cry,  just  to  stay  confident  and  all,  and  the  judges 
hke  that  best.  And  I  want  to  win  this  pageant  and  Miss  Teen  America 
not  only  for  me,  but  for  my  mom,  so  I  need  to  do  what  she  says.  I 
need  to  keep  a  good  firm  control  on  myself  when  I  walk  out  there, 
because  I  probably  know  everyone  in  that  audience. 

Basically,  everyone  in  Cricket  Creek  knows  everyone  else. 
All  us  pageant  girls  especially.  We  know  each  others'  strengths  (like 
Atlanta  Cunningham  has  the  best  talent)  and  weaknesses  (like 
KatieRae's  cheating  on  her  community  service)  and  absolutely  ev- 
erything else.  Like  when  I  walked  into  the  dressing  rooms  below  the 
stage  this  afternoon  before  the  pageant  and  Atlanta  was  the  only  one 
there,  all  I  had  to  do  was  say  "Hey,"  and  she  knew  just  who  it  was, 
even  with  her  back  turned. 

"Hello,  Gloria." 

"How  are  you?  Nervous?" 

"Not  especially."  She  didn't  ask  how  I  was.  Atlanta's  never 
been  really  all  that  friendly  to  me,  even  though  I'm  probably  the  friend- 
liest one  to  anybody.  She  was  staked  out  in  her  favorite  spot  at  the 
end  of  the  counter,  the  spot  I  heard  her  tell  KatieRae  she  takes  when 
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there's  pageants  and  when  she's  in  a  school  play  as  well.  Very  habitual. 
She  was  using  a  big-barrel  curling  iron  to  turn  under  the  ends  of  her 
hair,  which  was  very,  very  short.  Judges  hate  short  hair.  She  wasn't 
going  to  do  at  all  well  today. 

The  dressing  room  started  to  fill  up  slowly.  A  group  of  girls 
from  the  farm  country  sort  of  in  the  west  of  Cricket  Creek  County  came 
in  together.  They  did.n't  have  a  snowball's  chance  in  heck,  being  as  the 
judges  always  choose  a  girl  from  Cricket  Creek  High  School,  but  they 
were  nervous  as  the  rest  of  us  all  the  same.  One  of  them  had  her  hair  in 
braids,  and  I  just  had  to  wonder  what  it  was  like  living  out  there  on  those 
farms  and  all.  Cricket  Creek  County  is  the  least  populous  county  in 
Texas,  and  Cricket  Creek  is  the  biggest  town  in  it.  Ana  Cricket  Creek  is 
not  all  that  big. 

There  are  not  too  many  pageants  in  Cricket  Creek  County.  Mom 
and  I  usually  have  to  go  traveling.  Most  of  the  time  we  go  to  Dallas  for 
the  bigger  pageants.  Once  we  went  to  Oklahoma  City  for  an  Oklahoma 
pageant,  even  though  I  was  not  really  qualified  for  it.  My  Uncle  Link, 
Mom's  youngest  brother,  lives  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  that's  how  I  got 
in.  Mom  and  I  talk  sometimes  about  moving  to  Dallas,  but  there  are  so 
many  advantages  to  living  in  a  small  town  when  you're  on  the  pageant 
circuit.  First  off,  you  get  much  more  attention.  You  don't  have  to  share 
the  spotlight  with  all  the  millions  of  other  teenage  girls  who  do  pag- 
eants. But  more  important,  living  in  a  small  town  is  part  of  what  makes 
me  who  I  am.  It's  the  kind  of  thing  where  it  takes  a  village  to  raise  a 
child.  Like  in  the  tribes.  I  just  remember  when  I  was  seven  years  old 
and  I  wanted  to  wear  lipstick  so  bad,  but  I  was  afraid  Mom  wouldn't  let 
me.  So  I  saved  up  my  allowance  and  sneaked  to  the  drugstore  after 
school  to  buy  it  myself.  It  was  called  Magnolia  Pink,  and  was  abso- 
lutely the  worst  shade  you  ever  did  see.  But  what  I  did  not  know  is  that 
the  very  second  I  walked  out  that  door,  the  drugstore  clerk  called  my 
mom,  and  she  was  waiting  at  the  door  for  me.  Bless  her  soul,  she  was 
more  amused  than  angry,  and  she  said  if  I  wanted  to  wear  it  so  bad,  I 
might  as  well  learn  how  to  put  it  on.  And  for  the  rest  of  that  school  year, 
I  went  to  school  with  perfectly  painted  Magnolia  Pink  lips. 

Of  course,  now  I  know  much  better  what  colors  are  good  for  me. 
When  I  finished  doing  little-girl  pageants  and  started  doing  those  ones 
for  teenagers.  Mom  took  me  to  Dallas  to  have  my  colors  done  by  a 
professional.  She'd  always  thought  I  was  a  summer,  but  you  know  what? 
My  color  palette  season  turned  out  to  be  spring!  We  had  a  good  laugh 
about  how  all  those  years  we'd  called  my  eyes  blue  when  they  were 
really  more  green  than  anything  else,  and  how  I'd  been  wearing  pink 
when  I  should  have  been  wearing  peach,  and  no  one  ever  told  us.   So 
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Mom  took  me  out  shopping.   My  mom  is  my  best  friend  in  the  whole 
world,  and  boy,  does  she  ever  know  my  colors  now! 

Atlanta  Cunningham  would  look  a  whole  lot  better  if  someone 
would  do  her  colors.  She  must  be  obsessed  with  black!  Especially 
since  the  Homecoming  thing  and  dying  her  hair.  She  was  starting  to  put 
on  her  makeup,  and  dang  if  she  didn't  have  black  eyeliner  too,  liquid 
eyeliner!  That  stuff  that  a  vampire  would  use. 

"Hey,  girls!"  sang  out  a  cheerful  voice  from  the  door  of  the  dress- 
ing room.  KatieRae  McTerris.  She  skipped  up  to  hug  Atlanta  from 
behind.  "Hey,  'Lanta!" 

Atlanta  hugged  had  back.  "How  you  doing,  girl?" 

"Can't  complain,  can't  complain,"  KatieRae  said.  Her  speech  is 
heavily  accented.  Judges  think  a  southern  accent  is  cute,  but  when  you 
speak  like  KatieRae  does,  that's  taking  it  a  little  bit  too  far.  Still,  KatieRae 
is  nice.  Even  if  she  did  cheat  on  her  community  service. 

"Hey,  KatieRae,"  I  said.  "I've  got  that  sweater."  It  was  short- 
sleeved  and  peach. 

"Do  you?"  she  asked. 

"Hear  that?"  Atlanta  said,  poking  KatieRae  in  the  arm  with  her 
curling  iron.  "Gloria  Elizabeth's  got  the  same  sweater  as  you,  KatieRae." 

"Shut  up,  Atlanta,"  KatieRae  said,  poking  her  back  with  a  hair- 
brush. 

"You  shut  up,  KatieRae."  Atlanta  poked  her  again,  and  soon 
they  were  both  giggling.  This  is  one  reason  I  don't  have  any  real  good 
friends  who  do  pageants  like  I  do.  They  distract  you,  and  you  wouldn't 
really  want  to  compete  with  a  real  friend.  My  friend  Courtney  once  did 
a  pageant  with  me,  back  when  we  were  both  about  nine.  She  didn't  like 
it  much.  But  ever  since  then  she  comes  to  mine.  She  and  Mom  sit 
together  with  all  Mom's  clients. 

Mom  loves  her  job  at  the  real  estate  agency  because  then  she 
gets  to  meet  all  the  new  people  who  come  to  town  first,  and  Mom's  just 
so  friendly  she  gets  close  with  all  of  them.  So  all  the  new  people  in 
town,  some  of  whom  have  been  around  ten  or  more  years  now,  come 
and  act  as  my  cheering  section.  They  are  just  great. 

Melissa  Hampton  was  one  of  the  last  girls  to  get  there,  and  I  had 
a  feeling  that  was  because  she  had  to  go  back  to  her  house  for  a  tooth- 
brush and  toothpaste  after  she  got  sick  in  the  car  on  the  way  over.  Me- 
lissa used  to  be  bulimic,  and  she  isn't  any  more,  she  weighs  an  okay 
weight  now,  heavier  even  than  some  of  the  girls,  but  she's  still  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  up  whenever  she  gets  upset.  I  feel  really  bad  for  her. 
I  have  a  bad  stomach,  but  I  never  throw  up.  I  just  double  over  in  pain 
and  drink  Pepto-Bismol. 
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I  was  sipping  some  straight  from  the  bottle  when  MeUssa  walked 
in  and  set  her  things  down  next  to  mine.  The  longer  you've  been  around, 
the  closer  to  the  mirror  you  have  the  right  to  lay  down  your  things. 
KatieRae,  Atlanta,  Melissa,  and  I  had  been  around  longer  than  any  of 
them.  "Hey,  Gloria,"  she  said  shakily. 

"Hey,  Melissa."  She's  not  in  the  big  popular  ^roup  with  KatieRae 
and  Atlanta  at  least.  And  she  has  got  really  neat  kmd  of  pale-red  hair. 
Not  really  golden-red,  more  like  silver-red. 

"Is  that  Pepto-Bismol?"  she  said.  "Can  I  have  some?" 

I  handed  her  the  bottle  and  she  took  a  big  gulp,  like  I  had. 

"Oh,  Pepto-Bismol?"  said  Atlanta.  "Please?" 

I  nodded  and  Melissa  handed  her  the  bottle.  Atlanta  took  a  big- 
ger gulp  than  either  of  us  and  passed  it  back.  I  screwed  the  top  on  and 
put  it  in  my  makeup  case,  which  is  really  much  more  like  a  suitcase  than 
anything  else. 

Intros  were  in  their  second  year  of  being  very  strange  at  the  Miss 
Teen  Cricket  Creek  County  Pageant.  Traditionally,  the  girls  walk  the 
runway  on  the  arm  of  a  man.  Usually  a  military  escort.  But  Cricket 
Creek  County  has  no  military,  so  for  years  they  had  the  girls  walk  with 
their  daddies.  Then,  in  the  early  1990's,  that  got  to  be  a  problem  too, 
because  all  of  a  sudden,  some  of  the  girls  didn't  have  daddies.  I  don't 
have  one.  Ever  since  I've  been  in  the  pageant,  until  last  year,  the  girls 
walked  on  the  arms  of  male  members  of  the  high  school  marching  band. 
Last  year  they  refused,  and  so,  for  the  second  time,  this  year  we  would 
be  walking  alone.  I  just  hate  to  see  a  tradition  like  that  die,  and  I  also 
hate  not  having  someone  to  lean  on  so  no  one  can  see  my  fingers  shake. 

But  I  would  be  all  right.  I  was  going  for  what  Mom  called  the 
angel  angle,  which  meant  I  wear  a  white  dress  and  let  all  my  golden- 
blonde  hair  hang  down  in  perfect  spiral  curls  (the  perm  is  less  than  a 
week  old,  and  the  color  is  less  than  a  month).  I  strode  out  onto  the  stage. 
This  was  not  the  sexy  part.  This  was  the  beautiful  and  innocent  part. 

"Miss  Gloria  Elizabeth  Leary!"  cried  the  MC,  our  high  school 
principal.  Mom  always  said  she  was  smart —  she  named  me  with  the 
perfect  beauty  pageant  name  long  before  she  ever  even  thought  of  enter- 
mg  me. 

"Gloria  has  a  three-point-seven  GPA.  She  is  co-captain  of  the 
junior  varsity  cheerleading  squad!"  Dang  it  all.  I  had  just  put  in  "co- 
captain,  cheerleading",  but  they'd  dug  out  that  old  "junior  varsity"  thing. 
Whatever.  KatieRae  was  captain  of  varsity. 

"She  likes  reading,  especially  biographies,  working  at  the  local 
Baskin-Robbins,  being  active  in  the  local  Presbyterian  youth  group,  and 
country  line  and  jazz  dancing!"  I  smiled  the  angel  smile  and  spun  around 
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at  the  end  of  the  runway,  letting  everyone  look  at  the  cutaway  back  on 
my  dress.  Mom  designs  and  makes  all  my  dresses  herself,  and  she  is  so 
good.  I  wished  the  hghts  weren't  so  bright,  and  that  I'd  thought  to  ask 
Mom  and  Courtney  where  they  were  gomg  to  sit  so  I'd  know  where  to 
look.  Probably  center,  about  six  or  eight  rows  back.  That  was  Mom's 
favorite  spot. 

Swimsuits  were  after  intros.  Now  I  got  to  look  sexy.  I  followed 
the  girl  who  was  right  ahead  of  me  down  into  the  Green  Room,  where 
Atlanta  was  sitting,  still  in  her  dress,  sipping  at  a  sports  bottle.  I  took  a 
Diet  Coke  from  the  refreshment  table.  Supplying  refreshments  for  a 
beauty  pageant  must  the  be  easiest  thing  in  the  whole  entire  world.  You 
bring  in  five  or  so  cases  of  Diet  Coke  and  you're  set.  That's  all  anyone 
on  the  pageant  circuit  ever  drinks. 

"Aren't  you  putting  on  your  suit?"  I  asked  Atlanta. 

"I'll  get  to  it,  I'll  get  to  it,"  she  said,  sipping  again  from  her  big 
bottle.  "We've  got  time. 

KatieRae  appeared  right  behind  me.  She's  always  right  after  me 
in  intros  and  swimsuits,  since  they  do  them  alphabetically.  "'Lanta,  suit 
time." 

"Yeah,  yeah,"  Atlanta  grumbled.  "I  was  working  on  my  record." 

KatieRae  giggled,  and  I  had  no  idea  what  about.  "You're  a  sick 
little  girl,  'Lanta  Cunningham." 

"Don't  I  know  it?" 

They  call  swimsuit  contests  "physical  fitness  contests"  now,  but 
it  hasn't  changed  anything  at  all.  It  s  still  about  who  has  the  biggest 
boobs  (Lena  Wright,  but  I  think  mine  are  a  close  second),  longest  legs 
(Atlanta,  unfortunately),  and  best  butt  (me,  definitely).  Mom  bought 
my  suit  to  show  off  my  butt  to  the  very  best  advantage  and  to  make  my 
legs  look  really  long.  I  wish  I  was  just  a  little  bit  taller.  Atlanta  has  no 
boobs,  but  she's  really  tall  and  leggy.  KatieRae  is  pretty  much  good  all 
the  way  around. 

No  one  slips  into  their  heels  until  just  before  we  walk  onto  the 
stage  in  a  line.  That's  because  wearing  heels  without  nylons  or  hose  is 
really  sweaty  and  yucky.  But  you  just  can't  wear  nylons  under  a  swim- 
suit!  The  judges  would  go  crazy.  So  we  wait  for  the  very  last  minute. 
That's  a  pageant  girl  thing.  Kind  of  like  Diet  Coke. 

"Miss  Alethea  Adams!"  called  the  MC,  and  the  line  slowly  be- 
gan moving.  KatieRae  was  right  behind  me,  as  always.  She  already 
had  her  heels  on. 

"Miss  Gloria  Leary!" 

I  adore  the  swimsuit  competition,  and  somehow  once  I'm  up 
there,  exhibiting  myself,  I  forget  to  be  nervous.  When  I  make  it  to  Miss 
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Teen  America,  I'll  be  on  national  television  in  a  bathing  suit.  I  can  not 
afford  to  be  shy. 

Mom  came  backstage  during  the  next  intermission  and  hugged 
me,  crying  and  crying.  She  gets  very  emotional.  I  let  her,  and  I  smoothed 
my  hand  across  her  hair.  Until  last  week,  when  I  had  got  my  new  perm, 
we  had  had  the  exact  same  hair  most  of  my  life.  Then,  last  week  (which 
was  her  birthday)  she  got  it  all  cut  off.  It's  short  now,  and  puffy  around 
her  face.  Mine  is  almost  as  long  as  my  waist.  People  used  to  think  we 
were  sisters,  but  she  looks  a  lot  older  now. 

So,  then  we  got  on  stage  for  the  semifmalist  announcements. 
Normally,  this  would  be  the  part  where  everyone  would  do  a  big  group 
number,  but  the  pageant  coordinators  had  been  late  this  year,  and  the 
only  choreographer  they  could  find,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chemistry 
teachers  at  the  high  school,  wouldn't  cooperate  with  the  theme  they 
wanted,  sort  of  a  country/  western  thing.  I  was  disappointed,  because  I 
love  country  line  dancing  so  it  would  have  been  perfect  for  me,  but  oh 
well.  We  just  can't  get  everything  we  want,  like  Mom  always  says. 

They  called  my  name  first  for  the  semifinalists.  I  love  it  that 
way.  That  way  I  just  get  the  glory,  the  first  burst  of  applause  from  the 
audience,  and  that  is  all  mine.  Applause  always  lessens.  Plus  the  main 
event  is  not  my  hugging  someone,  it  is  my  processing  up  to  the  mask- 
ing-taped  X  on  the  stage. 

KatieRae  was  called  next,  and  she  squealed.  She  had  to  hug 
everyone  around  her,  so  it  went  on  for  a  few  mmutes,  and  then  she  came 
down  and  hugged  me.  "Oh,  Glory!"  she  squealed. 

I  hate  it  when  people  call  me  Glory,  except  Mom  and  Courtney. 
Trying  very  hard  to  squeal  like  she  was,  I  say,  "Oh,  Katie!"  and  hug  her 
back.  I  don't  think  she  likes  being  called  Katie  without  the  Rae.  I  once 
heard  her  saying  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Katies  and  Kates.  Winslet.  Couric. 
"And  that  weird  gay  singer,  the  one  that  looks  just  like  a  man —  what  is 
it,  Katie  Lang?"  Only  KatieRae  McTerris,  though,  is  a  KatieRae. 

Atlanta  was  called  next.  She  and  KatieRae  hugged,  for  real. 
Although  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  the  one  that  had  to  hug  her,  I  also  didn't 
really  like  it  being  KatieRae.  They  should  never  call  two  friends  to- 
gether in  the  order.  Then  they  hug  each  other  with  real  excitement  and 
stuff,  and  that  just  completely  goes  against  every  tradition  of  beauty 
pageants. 

Melissa  hardly  even  smiled.  She  did  not  look  very  good. 
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MARTYR 


Hunter  McOwen 
Winner  of  the  1998  Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 


He  needs  a  haircut, 

the  stained  glass  Jesus 

who  stares  back  from  behind  the  altar, 

hippy  of  the  first  century. 

Peace,  love  and  brotherhood.... 

Are  those  Birkenstocks? 

His  arms  are  open, 

but  I  don't  want  to  feel 

those  maimed  hands 

at  the  small  of  my  back, 

patting  blood  stams  on  my  dress 

tike  melting  butterflies. 

Saint  Stephen  stands  behind  him, 

a  blank  pm  cushion, 

run  through  with  the  arrow 

that  comes  with  self-sacrifice. 

His  faith  must  have  been  strong, 

to  stand  against  that  wall 

and  know 

death  was  there. 

He  didn't  feel  a  thing. 

I  would  have  skipped  town, 

sweating  furiously  on  the  back 

of  a  stolen  horse, 

my  heart  beating 

to  the  rhythm  of  my  escape 

just  as  the  sun  began 

to  hit  the  edge  of  the  sky, 

had  anyone  tried  to  crucify  me. 
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MADONNA  AND  CHILD 


Karla  Faulconer 
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OWEN'S  NAP 


Lindsay  Hicks 
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THE  DESPONDENCY 


Tiffany  Tyler 

The  despondency  in  my  fingers  reaches  past  those  simple  lines 

I  wrote  last  night 


Come  to  me,  Come  near  me,  Come  by  the  ice  rink  in  Roosevelt  Park- 
Where  we  made  perfect  eights 

—and  other  complicated  things. 

Clumsy  hands  found  ways  to  settle  me 

I  know  them,  like  I  know  the  way  you  like  to  eat  apples. 

Please  remember  me  —when  this  is  done. 

After  this  time.  After  this  life.  After  you  have  shut  the  door— 
And  crossed  out  my  drawings  from  your  notepads. 
Past  the  time  when  you  forget  my  face. 

Drop  me— 

Hard.  And  then  leave  me  alone 

—when  this  is  done. 
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SCARABS 

Karla  F aide o fie r 


r  ' 
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AT  THE  CHARLES  DE  GAULLE  AIRPORT: 
^__ SUMMER  OF  ^95 

Hunter  McOwen 
Winner  of  the  1998  Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 
I. 

They  have  been  standing  there 
At  the  departure  gate 
For  much  longer  than 
Anyone  should, 
Her  face  claiming  solace 
In  the  soft  folds 
Of  his  button-down  shirt. 
She  crumples  against  him, 
Clings  like  a  dark-haired  barnacle, 
As  lines  of  people  move  around  them. 

11. 

He  holds  his  arms  around  the  waist  of  her  dress, 

Exposing  the  naked  seduction  of  shoulder 

Without  seeing. 

Onto  the  floor  beside  his  suitcase. 

He  casts  an  irritable  shadow 

As  she  kisses  the  hollow  of  his  neck. 

He  is  embarassed  by  her  weeping 

And  misses  the  sun  setting  behind  them 

Through  the  glass 

And  the  way  her  earrings 

Grab  at  the  light. 

The  lines  of  his  face  form 

Deep  caverns  of  disapproval 

Punctuated  with  deft  glances  toward  his  wrist. 

III. 

The  blond  at  the  bar  has  his  attention. 

Her  skirt  slides  upward 

Far  beyond  her  design 

As  she  crosses  her  legs. 

He  quiets  the  bleary-eyed  woman 

In  his  still  arms 

With  promises, 

Imagming  the  sound  of  nylons 

Rubbing  against  each  other 

A  few  feet  away. 

She  sighs  slightly  against  the  collar  of  his  shirt. 

Her  pink  dress. 

Like  virgin  blush. 

Ripples  slightly  with  the  movement. 
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THIN  LINE 


Karla  Faulconer 

if  one  took  the  silken  thread 

of  the  web 
and  accommodated  it  for  human  use 

he  could  never  break  it. 
twould  have  the  strength  of  an  iron  bar. 

poor  spider  -  happy  and  domestic  you  are 
m  your  snug  little  microcosm, 
adorned  with  opalescence 
in  the  sacred  dawn 

she  is  so  tiny 

and  her  home  is  her  castle 

so  humming  a  little  tune 

she  is  content 

glorying  in  the  creation  of  her  work. 

delicate  and  lithe, 

quiet,  so  quiet 

whispering  a  hymn  and  weaving 

her  own  little  manderbolt 

no  one  can  copy  her  style. 

oh  my  God 

here  he  comes 

here  he  comes 
there  is  nothing 
no  nothing  she  can  do  to  stop  it. 

tip-toeing  your  thin  line  /  won't  help, 
as  the  heavy  hand  strips  your  world 
and  goes  on. 

then  in  awhile 

spiritual  creature  that  you  are 
she  straightens  her  limbs 
climbs  the  stick,  and  paints  again. 
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a  biologist  once  told  me  if  he 
consciously  destroyed  her  web 

again 

and  again  and  again 
her  perfect  pattern,  in  time,  becomes  warped. 

uneven  and  fragmented 

no  quiet  song 

glistening  jewels  won't  cling  to  her  work 

forever  anticipating  the  havoc  and  clinging 

clinging  to  the  only  lifeline  she  knows. 

dear  spider  how  I  praise  your  vision 
marveling  how  you  walk  the  thin  line  of  sanity 
continuing  to  hum  your  song 
and  creating  that  glorious  tapestry. 

madness  would  surely  grip  me 
although  now, 

especially  now 
I  can  see  why 
some  spiders  kill  their  mate. 
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THISTLE 

Valerie  Waist  on 
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IN  THE  BREEZE 


Hunter  McOwen 
Winner  of  the  1998  Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 

I  cannot  wear  shoes 

in  the  summer 

with  the  sun  on  my  back, 

confronting  the  truth  of  grass. 


And  my  dress, 

cotton, 

billowing  like  a  sail 

on  some  Phoenician  merchant's  ship 

bound  for  rich  isles. 

Carrying  the  deep,  purple  cloth  that  makes  him 

the  man  he  is 

and  jewels 

like  nothing  I've  ever  seen 

twinkling 

in  the  dirty  windows  of  downtown  Edwardsville. 
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THE  DEATH  PHASE 


Emily  Clark 

"You  know,"  Chloe  said,  sipping  her  coffee,  "Most  people  re- 
ally don't  think  all  that  much  about  death."  She  crossed  her  legs  and 
looked  meaningfully  around  the  table,  and,  as  usual,  an  argument  im- 
mediately ensued.  I  don't  know  who  was  with  her  at  the  time,  but  the 
group  probably  included  one  of  her  sex-poet  friends.  Those  conversa- 
tions are  always  the  same.  Once  the  sex  people  and  the  death  people 
start  arguing,  it  means  a  long,  arduous,  and  occasionally  even  tormg 
battle  from  which  no  one  will  escape  unscathed. 

Of  course,  Chloe  said  otherwise  when  she  got  back  from  the 
coffee  shop. 

"You  should  have  come,"  she  said.  She  dropped  her  coat  by  the 
door.  "It  was  fun." 

I  asked  what  the  sex  people  had  to  say. 

"Annah!"  Chloe  flopped  onto  the  futon  and  turned  on  the  TV. 
"It's  erotic  poetry."  She  stretched  out  and  stared  up  at  the  ceiling.  "It 
can  be  really  beautiful  and  meaningful,  you  know.' 

"Okay." 

"It's  just  that  death  is  important,  too."  She  sighed,  flipped  off 
the  TV  and  dropped  the  remote  on  the  floor  beside  her.  "Everything 
dies.  People.  Plants.  Sex  is  like  that,  it's  temporary."  She  sat  up  and 
tossed  her  head  as  if  she  had  hair  long  enough  to  flick  out  of  her  eyes. 
"It  all  fits,  it  works." 

I'd  always  been  of  the  notion  that  death  was  rather  permanent, 
but  thought  it  prudent  not  to  say  so.  I  stayed  in  the  same  position  I'd 
been  in  when  Chloe  had  come  in,  lying  on  the  floor,  staring  at  my  loosely 
curled  left  fist. 

"Are  you  drawing  your  hand  again?"  Chloe  tossed  her  head. 

"Nope.  Foot." 

"What?"  She  got  up  and  looked. 

I  don't  think  about  death  very  often.  I  wrote  the  occasional  death 
poem  in  high  school,  but  the  subject  was  usually  my  dog.  My  dog  died 
the  week  after  I  broke  up  with  my  one  and  (so  far)  only  boyfriend.  I 
missed  the  dog  more.  I  told  Chloe  this  later  that  night,  while  she  flopped 
around  on  the  top  bunk. 

"That's  so  good!"  she  said.  "See?  That's  exactly  what  I  mean! 
You  could,  like,  write  that." 

"I  did." 

"Exactly."  The  bed  creaked  as  she  sat  up.  "Why  don't  you  write 
poetry  anymore?" 

"How  do  you  know  I  don't?" 

"'Cause.  All  you  do  is  draw  your  hand." 

"It's  an  assignment." 
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Creak.  "You  should,  like,  write.  You'd  be  good." 

"You  just  be  glad  you  don't  room  with  a  math  major,"  I  said. 

Chloe's  death  phase  was  immediately  followed  by,  or  else 
dropped  into  the  midst  of,  a  complicated  love  thing.  I  don't  know  for 
certam  who  it  was  that  fell  victim  to  her  attentions.  Chloe-in-love,  I 
discovered,  is  not  a  person  to  moon  about,  devising  little  plans  to  cross 
paths  or  waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring  or  gazing  out  the  window  at  a 
certain  time  each  day.  I  have  done  all  of  these  things.  But  Chloe  nearly 
disappeared  for  three  and  a  half  weeks. 

She  was  probably  at  one  of  the  many  coffee  shops  in  the  city, 
maybe  a  new  one  with  a  funky  name,  when  she  met  him.  She  was 
wearing  a  black  lace  shirt  that  night;  I  saw  it  on  the  floor  the  next  morn- 
ing when  I  got  up.  I  can  imagine  her  sitting  on  a  stool,  legs  crossed, 
swinging  a  shoe  on  the  end  of  her  foot,  one  elbow  on  the  counter  with 
her  hand  at  an  elegant  angle,  casually  holding  a  cigarette.  I  used  to 
wonder  why  anyone  would  do  that  to  themselves,  but  smoking  is  really 
a  very  sensual  thing  to  do... just  holding  a  cigarette,  touching  it  to  your 
lips.  And  it  accentuates  the  curve  of  your  arm.  Chloe  only  smokes  at 
parties — a  social  smoker.  She  must  have  been  tapping  her  cheek,  blow- 
ing little  smoke  rings,  or  tilting  her  head  back,  so  casually,  and  exhaling 
a  taint,  feathery  gray  mist,  when  he  came  toward  her.  Perhaps  she  looked 
slightly  detached,  leaning  back  from  the  table  where  her  friends  con- 
versed, and  she  smiled  slightly  across  the  clamorous,  dim  room  when 
she  saw  him  looking  at  her.  Perhaps  she  left  with  him,  to  go  to  that 
mysterious  "someplace  else"  when  it  began  to  get  late. 

My  hands — the  hands  I  have  to  draw  every  week  for  my  art 
class — gradually  grew  delicate  wrists  and  soft,  curved  arms.  I  thought 
about  adorning  the  fingers  with  cigarettes,  but  there  weren't  any  in  the 
room,  and  I  can't  draw  anything  without  looking  at  it.  Besides,  then  I'd 
have  had  to  draw  these  hazy,  brown  clouds  of  smoke  surrounding  the 
flesh,  materializing  into  gnawing,  cancerous  grins.  This  is  what  comes 
from  growing  up  with  a  doctor. 

I  remember  one  time  at  the  grocery  store  with  my  dad — we  must 
have  been  in  the  pharmacy  aisle — when  there  was  some  old  guy  hack- 
ing and  coughing  while  he  pawed  through  sinus  medication.  He  said  to 
my  dad,  conversationally,  I  guess,  something  about  a  smoker's  cough. 

I  could  just  see  the  little  trigger  flip  in  my  father's  brain. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  doctor,"  and  pointed  out  a  couple  things. 

The  guy  said  thanks  or  something. 

They  both  nodded  and  smiled. 

And  then  Dad  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "Actually,  what  would 
really  help,"  he  said,  "would  be  to  quit  smoking." 
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The  old  guy  laughed  self-consciously.  "Well,  sure  can't  do  that." 
I  can't  imagine  what  my  dad  would  say  to  Chloe  if  he  actually 
met  her.  He's  just  as  talkative  as  she  is,  but  once  he  found  out  about  the 
smoking,  that  would  be  it.  Maybe  he'd  even  suspect  it  when  he  saw  her, 
as  if  you  could  tell  anything  about  a  person  right  away,  just  by  looking 
at  her.  Maybe  he'd  do  a  sniff  check  at  the  door. 

I  sat  back  and  stared  at  the  paper  for  a  minute.  The  hands  them- 
selves were  fairly  proportional,  the  shading  was  good,  but  only  in  places. 
It  didn't  blend  together  smoothly,  it  didn't  look  real.  Suddenly  I  had  a 
headache.  I  wondered  where  Chloe  was.  I  wanted  to  show  her  my 
drawing,  talk  about  it,  about  frustration  or  creativity  or  something  like 
that,  but  then  she'd  probably  have  gone  off  about  getting  involved  in  an 
art  group  or  going  to  grad  school  or  something  and  annoyed  me.  And 
then  I'd  have  had  to  say  something  about  cigarettes.  She'd  probably 
have  asked  me  if  I  wanted  one  and  kept  right  on  talking. 

She  has  this  idea  that  I  should  illustrate  her  books.  At  first  I  was 
flattered.  I  was  showing  her  a  sketch  I  did  of  a  local  bum  back  home 
feeding  the  birds  at  Jenning's  Park.  It  was  in  charcoal — loose,  dark 
lines — and  she  loved  it.  Wanted  me  to  do  something  like  it  for  one  of 
her  death  poems. 

'Tt's  so  moody,"  she'd  said.  "All  deep  and  dark."  She'd  spread 
her  hands  out  in  the  air,  as  if  to  show  me.  "We  have  the  same  style, 
Annah.  It'd  be  awesome!" 

I  made  the  mistake  of  asking  what  would  be  awesome,  and  of 
course  she  told  me.  Her  plan  for  a  joint  publication  was  very  elabo- 
rate— she  even  had  a  title — "Dark  Dreams  Awake,"  I  think.  I  told  her  it 
sounded  like  a  pornography  collection. 

Chloe  snorted.  "Well,  you  pick  a  title,  then.  But  we  could  work 
out  a  theme,  together,  or..." — She  jumped  up  and  began  to  pace  in  front 
of  me —  "Or  maybe  sometimes  you'd  do  drawings  and  I'd  get  inspired 
and  write  a  poem,  and  vice  versa."  She  went  on  about  it  for  ages  while 
I  finished  my  homework  and  inserted  occasional,  thoughtful  "Yeahs?" 
and  "Hubs."  But  then  the  phone  rang  or  something  else  distracted  her,  I 
don't  remember  what,  and  we  didn't  talk  about  it  again.  By  the  time  the 
love  thing  hit  her,  I  think  she  had  forgotten  about  it. 

I  don't  know  any  of  the  details.  She  never  told  me.  I  don't  know 
if  she  told  anyone.  When  she  did  talk  about  it,  Chloe  was  always  very 
vague,  as  if  she  were  the  sole  possessor  of  some  big  secret  that  she 
flashed  before  the  eyes  of  everyone  around  her.  I  bet  she  was  the  kind 
of  girl  who  got  her  first  training  bra  when  she  was  eleven.  It  would  have 
been  red  plaid  or  bright  teal  and  she  probably  wore  it  with  white  tee 
shirts  for  the  first  two  weeks  so  it  would  show. 
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I  decided  that  Chloe  was  probably  dating  a  thirty-five  year  old 
guitarist.  From  Australia.  Or  maybe  an  intense,  brown-eyed,  Arab  phi- 
losophy major.  It's  hard  to  say  with  Chloe.  It  could  have  been  a  talking 
lobster.  Sometimes  I'd  wake  up  when  she  came  in  and  she'd  grin  at  me 
and  lean  against  the  doorframe,  the  light  behind  her  in  the  hallway  mak- 
ing her  an  inky  shadow. 

"So,"  I'd  say,  blinking  sleepily,  "how's  the  slinking  seductress 
tonight?" 

She'd  keep  grinning. 

Later,  of  course,  she  just  kicked  her  shoes  around  and  slammed 
drawers. 

I  was  curled  up  on  the  futon  with  a  novel  (not  for  class)  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  when  she  came  in.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
glared  at  me.  "Hi,"  she  said. 

I  looked  up  at  her  from  my  book.  "Hello." 

Chloe  dropped  her  jacket  and  her  backpack  on  the  floor  and 
stomped  over  to  the  little  purple  fridge  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  it. 

"Back  to  worship  the  gods?"  I  asked. 

She  tossed  her  head,  gave  me  a  pointed  look,  and  then  turned 
back  to  the  fridge.  She  began  arranging  magnetic  poetry.  We  sat  there 
in  silence  for  half  an  hour,  in  which  I  read  a  page.  Then  there  was  a 
sharp  knock  at  the  door  and  hurrying  footsteps.  I  looked  at  Chloe,  but 
she  just  got  up,  stomped  to  the  door  and  yanked  it  open.  "Oh  God,"  she 
said. 

"What?" 

"Come  here." 

I  dropped  my  book  and  shuffled  over  to  the  door.  There  was  a 
huge  bouquet  of  mixed  flowers  in  a  pale  blue,  plastic  vase.  "WalMart," 
she  said,  staring  down  at  them.  "Can  you  believe  it?" 

We  both  stood  in  the  doorway  and  gazed  down  at  the  offending 
flowers.  "How  can  you  tell?"  I  asked. 

She  leaned  down,  grabbed  the  vase  and  shoved  it  at  me.  Little 
droplets  of  water  trickled  down  the  side  of  the  plastic.  "They're  from 
WalMart!  We  were  there  LAST  NIGHT!"  Chloe  pushed  the  flowers 
into  my  hands.  "Here,"  she  said.  "Take  them.  Do  a  still  life  or  some- 
thing." She  shoved  the  vase  in  my  hands  and  flopped  on  the  bed — my 
bed.  "At  least  THAT  won't  go  to  waste." 

I  looked  down  at  the  flowers  in  my  hands,  nodding  sorrowfully 
over  the  rim  of  the  vase.  "Chloe..." 

Chloe  jumped  off  the  bed,  climbed  up  to  the  top  bunk,  and  threw 
herself  on  it  so  hard  the  mattress  slipped  oft  the  frame.  Slowly,  grace- 
fully, it  pushed  away  from  the  bed  frame  into  the  air,  and  Chloe  clutched 
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its  sides  like  a  small  child  on  her  first  sled  as  the  mattress  gathered 
speed  and  crashed,  complete  with  its  rider,  to  the  floor.  The  metal  feet 
gently  clicked  on  the  linoleum  as  the  bed  teetered  back  into  place. 

"You  were  saying?" 

"I  wasn't!"  she  shrieked. 

I  was  only  trying  to  be  funny. 

Chloe  grabbed  the  mattress,  gave  it  a  sharp  jerk  towards  the  bed, 
gave  up,  dropped  it.  She  tossed  her  head  back  and  stared  at  me.  '"Bye," 
she  snapped.  I  wondered  if  she  were  planning  on  disappearing  for  an- 
other three  and  a  half  weeks.  Maybe  I  could  rearrange  the  furniture  or 
invite  someone  else  to  move  in  for  company.  As  the  door  slammed 
behind  her,  I  sank  to  the  mattress  on  the  floor  and  set  the  flowers  before 
me,  and  suddenly,  without  really  knowing  why,  I  wanted  to  cry. 

I'd  gotten  used  to  seeing  nothing  much  more  than  signs  that  Chloe 
had  been  in — mostly  changes  m  the  magnetic  poetry  on  the  fridge  or  in 
the  placement  of  particular  articles  in  our  usual  ciisarray.  It  became 
something  of  an  anthropological  study.  I  read  some  of  her  fragments — 
I  couldn't  help  it,  they  were  ri^ht  there.  In  the  midst  of  her  rage,  Chloe's 
death  phase  had  come  screammg  back  into  the  foreground  on  our  refrig- 
erator. I'd  never  taken  the  opportunity  to  look  at  any  of  her  love  poems 
earlier,  so  I  never  knew  what  happened. 

There  was  probably  a  huge  fight.  Maybe  he  cheated  on  her. 
They  were  at  WalMart,  maybe  laughing  at  the  sunsets  on  condom  boxes, 
lingering  in  front  of  them  past  the  time  the  jokes  could  really  be  funny. 
Or  maybe  they  were  in  the  kid's  section,  and  he  rode  a  pmk  display 
bicycle  while  she  laughed  at  him  until  one  of  the  late  night  WalMart 
employees  came  and  glared  at  them. 

I  don't  know.  My  first  date  was  at  Burger  King,  a  disaster  in 
which  the  guy  folded  his  hands  and  rested  his  chin  on  them  and,  smiling 
winsomely,  said,  "So.  Tell  me  all  about  Miss  Annah."  I  think  I  told 
Chloe,  a  while  ago,  on  a  night  when  we'd  actually  gone  to  bed  at  the 
same  time  and  were  lying  awake  in  the  quiet  breeze.  Chloe  likes  to 
sleep  with  the  window  open,  no  matter  how  cold  it  gets.  She  says  it 
refreshes  her  spirit. 

I  told  her  her  spirit  didn't  seem  to  be  in  any  danger  as  far  as  I 
could  tell. 

"Shut  up,"  she  said,  and  giggled. 

Sometimes  it  was  as  if  Chloe  were  really  dead.  There  was  actu- 
ally a  point  when  four  days  went  by  without  a  glimpse  of  her.  I  was 
feeling  like  such  a  hermit  that,  on  Friday  after  class,  I  caught  a  bus  up  to 
the  Capitol  and  walked  to  the  National  Gallery.  I'd  been  there  before. 
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on  elementary  school  outings  and  family  vacations,  but  never  alone.  It 
was  weird  to  wander  amidst  strangers,  different  somehow  from  being 
among  the  strangers  on  campus.  There  were  a  couple  of  art  students 
with  sketch  books,  seated  near  the  statues,  and  it  made  me  wish  I'd 
brought  my  own  drawing  pad.  I  must  have  spent  hours  in  there;  I  stud- 
ied the  exhibits  that  were  fairly  familiar  to  me  but  that  I  had  never  really 
paid  attention  to  before.  I  imagined  myself  teaching  an  art  class,  but  I 
really  didn't  know  all  that  much.  I  imagined  that  some  friends  had  come 
with  me.  Maybe  Chloe.  Chloe  was,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  only 
person  I  could  talk  to  about  art.  I  wondered  what  she'd  like  best.  Maybe 
the  impressionists?  Probably  too  soft  or  bright  or  something.  She  would 
like  the  ones  of  faces,  contrasted  in  bright  light  and  dark  shadows.  I 
thought  they  mi^ht  be  Italian  paintings,  but  I  wasn't  sure. 

By  the  time  I  left,  I  had  begun  to  feel  like  a  caged  animal,  a 
panther  pacing  in  a  dark  cage,  decorated  to  look  like  the  jungle.  I  wished 
I  could  draw  that,  get  the  movement  of  the  sleek  muscles  right,  and 
capture  the  waving  of  the  plants  brushed  by  the  air  from  the  animal's 
body.  I  closed  my  eyes  on  the  bus  and  imagined  the  contained  fervor  of 
the  panther.  Chloe  says  I'm  a  quiet  person,  but  I'm  really  not.  Just 
because  I  don't  play  my  music  loud  enough  to  deafen  the  whole  dorm 
and  don't  yell  my  head  off  in  ordinary  conversation  doesn't  mean  I'm 
quiet.  I  have  my  own  rages  and  passions.  I  wanted  to  tell  Chloe  this, 
talk  about  it,  when  I  got  back  from  D.C.,  but  of  course  she  wasn't  in  the 
room  yet.  When  I  got  into  bed  that  night,  I  realized  I'd  spent  the  entire 
day  without  speaking  a  word  to  anyone. 

Saturday  I  holed  up  in  the  room  and  watched  half  a  t.v.  movie 
until  I  got  bored  with  it  and  called  my  mom.  She  thought  something 
was  wrong.  As  if  there  were  no  other  reason  to  call. 

"Mom,  I'm  fine,"  I  said.  I  told  her  I'd  gone  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

"Well,  we'd  have  driven  down  and  taken  you,  honey,  if  we'd 
known  you  wanted  to  go,"  she  said.  "That  way  you  wouldn't  have  had 
to  pay  for  it." 

"Mom,  it's  free." 

"Oh,  is  it  free  now?" 

"It's  always  been  free." 

"Well,  you  wouldn't  have  had  to  pay  for  the  bus,"  she  said.  Then, 
"Who  did  you  go  with?  Some  friends  or  was  it  an  organized  excur- 
sion?" 

"Neither.  No  one." 

"Are  you  sure  you're  okay,  sweetie?" 

"Yeah,  of  course,"  I  said,  trying  not  to  sound  annoyed.  "I  just 
wanted  to  go,  so  I  went."  When  I  hung  up  the  phone,  it  occurred  to  me 
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that  this  is  exactly  what  I'd  said  as  a  two  year  old  when  I  crossed  the 
street  in  front  of  our  house  while  I  was  supposed  to  be  taking  a  nap.  It 
was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  spanked.  I  don't  remember  it,  of  course, 
just  my  mother  telling  it. 

When  I  finally  saw  her,  Chloe  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
fountain  after  lunch,  talking  to  some  other  friends.  I  almost  went  over 
to  talk,  but  I  didn't  really  know  the  other  people,  and  she  didn't  notice 
me. 

I  walked  on,  my  bookbag  slung  over  one  shoulder,  back  to  my 
room.  I  imagined  a  tabloid  headline.  "Vanishing  Girl  Gradually  Turns 
Into  Thin  Air."  Of  course,  in  a  tabloid,  it  would  have  to  be  something 
instantaneous.  Like  "Girl  Disappears.  Roommate  suspects  Alien  Ab- 
duction." I  was  fully  enthralled  m  my  fantasy  by  the  time  Chloe  and  her 
friends  ran  past  me.  They  were  all  chattering  about  something,  I  couldn't 
hear  what. 

"Hey  Annah!"  Chloe  called. 

"Hey,"  I  said,  stopping. 

"How  are  you?"  She  didn't  wait  for  an  answer. 

That  night  I  had  a  dream.  I  was  in  a  dark  shed  with  a  tiny  win- 
dow, through  which  a  few  dusty  rays  of  bright  sunshine  spilled,  making 
strange  shapes  and  shadows.  Near  the  light,  at  a  weird  angle,  sat  a 
figure,  only  I  couldn't  tell  if  it  really  was  a  figure — if  there  was  a  person 
sitting  there  or  not.  The  shape  became  a  face,  divided  in  triangles  of 
shadow  and  light,  and  I  couldn't  tell,  couldn't  tell  by  the  tilt  of  it,  if  it 
was  just  a  shelf  or  some  object.  It  didn't  move,  the  place  was  silent.  It 
wasn't  really  anybody.  It  wasn't  Chloe  or  me  or  anyone.  I  didn't  re- 
member the  dream  until  the  next  day.  I  went  jogging  before  dinner  and 
the  slant  of  low  yellow  light  through  the  darkening  trees  reminded  me. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  room,  I  hauled  out  my  paper  and  pencils,  and, 
still  breathless  from  running,  squatted  on  the  floor  and  tried  to  draw  it. 

I  saw  her  again  at  dinner.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  like  a  stalker. 
Chloe  was  talking  and  laughing  with  some  of  her  party  buddies  and 
writer  friends.  Two  sex  people,  one  death  person,  two  unknowns  and 
three  partiers,  one  of  whom  was  also  a  sex  person.  The  coffee  shop 
writers. 

Then  she  saw  me. 

"Hey!"  Chloe  smiled,  and  I  stopped,  holding  my  tray  before 
me,  uncertain  whether  I  was  meant  to  squeeze  in.  She  turned  to  the 
death  person  beside  her  to  answer  a  question,  and  there  were  no  chairs 
so  I  bent  my  head  as  if  I  hadn't  seen  her  and  hurried  to  an  empty  table  by 
the  window.  Sitting  there,  I  wondered  if  Chloe  and  I  would  have  been 
friends  if  we'd  known  each  other  in  junior  high  or  elementary  school. 
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What  kind  of  games  would  we  have  played?  Maybe  she'd  have  found 
me  sitting  way  up  on  top  of  the  monkey  bars,  coloring — that's  all  I  ever 
did  at  recess — and  she'd  have  created  some  fantastic  "imagine"  game.  I 
bet  Chloe  had  been  a  tomboy.  She'd  probably  played  "ship"  with  the 
boys  on  the  jungle  gym,  and  made  them  let  her  be  captain.  Captain 
Hook. 

That  evening  she  actually  came  in  when  I  was  still  up.  "Hey," 
she  said. 

"Welcome  back." 

She  ignored  the  comment,  if  she  heard.  "How  come  you  ditched 
me  at  dinner?" 

"What?"  I  said.  "There  wasn't  enough  room." 

"You  could  always  squeeze  in."  She  pulled  her  notepad  out  of 
her  bag  and  tossed  the  bag  by  the  futon,  where  I  was  sitting. 

"Should  I  get  tickets?"  I  didn't  look  up  from  my  book.  "Maybe 
let  me  know  a  couple  weeks  in  advance  and  I'll  mark  my  calendar." 

I  could  sense  her  standing  behind  me,  staring  at  mv  back.  She 
didn't  say  anything,  I  didn't  either,  and  finally  she  climbed  up  onto  her 
bed  and  started  to  do  homework  or  something. 

"Chloe?"  I  put  my  book  down. 

No  response. 

I  turned  around  and  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  futon.  "Chloe?" 

Sigh.  "What?"  She  glared  down  at  her  notebook  and  tapped  her 
pen  against  her  lips. 

"Are  you  angry?" 

"No."  She  kept  tapping.  I  started  to  wonder  if  she  was  going  to 
leave  a  dent  in  her  lipstick. 

"What's  wrong?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing." 

"Oh,"  I  said.  "Okay.  How  are  you?" 

"All  right."  She  still  didn't  look  up. 

"Yeah?" 

"Yeah." 

"What've  you  been  up  to  lately?" 

"Look,  I  told  you  you  could  have  sat  with  me  at  dinner  if  you 
wanted  to,  didn't  I?" 

"What?"  I  said.  "I  only  asked  what  you've  been  doing." 

She  rolled  her  head  back  and  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling.  "Nothing. 
I  don't  know."  She  closed  her  notebook,  but  didn't  say  anything  else. 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  guess  I've  just  been  going  through  a  phase  or  some- 
thing. Kind  of  a  funk." 
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"I'm  sorry." 

"Not  your  fault."  Chloe  opened  the  notebook  again. 

"Anything  I  can  do?"  I  was  beginning  to  feel  pretty  dumb,  but  I 
kept  asking. 

"No." 

I  hesitated,  then  went  for  the  great  taboo.  "Is  it  what's-his-name?" 

Silence.  Then:  "No.  Not  really.  Not  anymore."  More  silence. 
"Well. ..I  don't  know."  She  twirled  her  black  fountain  pen  between  her 
fingers.  "Sometimes  you  just  need  to  be  alone."  She  looked  at  me,  then 
up  at  the  ceiling  again.  "You  go  jogging,  don't  you  feel  that  way?" 

"Sort  of.  I  get  more  time  alone  than  I  need." 

"Oh.  Well,  you're  not  exacdy  a  social  butterfly."  She  flopped 
on  her  back  and  folded  her  arms  under  her  head,  as  if  she  were  some 
great  psychiatrist,  deep  in  thought. 

I  turned  back  around,  pulling  my  knees  up  to  my  chest.  "So 
what,"  I  said. 

Chloe  kept  twirling  her  pen  between  her  fingers.  "Well,  if  you're 
going  to  be  depressed,  you  might  as  well  know  why." 

"I'm  not  depressed."  My  voice  suddenly  sounded  shrill.  "You're 
the  one  who  seems  to  be  so  depressed." 

She  sighed  profoundly.  "I  know." 

I  raised  my  eyebrows  at  her,  but  she  missed  it,  and  I  didn't  say 
anything  further.  I  traced  the  narrow  crack  on  the  floor  with  my  index 
finger  where  there  was  a  split  in  the  linoleum.  Chloe  continued  to  gaze 
up  at  the  ceiling.  "When  you're  finished  being  depressed,"  I  said,  "don't 
forget  to  take  all  the  poetry  you  spawn  off  to  the  nearest  coffee  shop." 

"I  don't  know,  I  might."  She  didn't  move. 

"What?"  I  turned  and  looked  at  her  over  the  back  of  the  futon. 
Since  living  with  her,  I  have  perfected  the  one-raised-eyebrow  frown. 

"Depression  is  actually  very  helpful  to  the  production  of  poetry. 
It's  stirring. ' 

"Well,  good,  you  can  go  through  the  rest  of  your  life  being  de- 
pressed just  so  you  can  be  happy." 

"I  was  trying  to  be  serious,  you  know."  She  sat  up.  "Like,  actu- 
ally have  a  meaningful  conversaUon  with  you." 

"Yeah,  so  was  I."  I  picked  up  my  book  again. 

"What?"  She  frowned  at  me  and  swung  her  legs  over  the  side  of 
the  bed.  "What  are  you  so  worked  up  about?" 

I  looked  at  her.  "I  don't  know." 

She  stared  at  me  until  I  flopped  on  my  back  on  the  futon,  sigh- 
ing. "Just  a  funk,  I  suppose,"  I  said. 

"Oh.  Yeah,  me  too."  She  began  to  swing  her  legs  back  and 
forth.  "Hey,"  she  said.  "You  want  to  go  for  coffee?" 
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"Coffee?" 

"Sure.  Why  not?"  Chloe  perked  up  visibly.  "There's  this  great 
new  place  downtown..." 

"Now?" 

"Yeah!"  She  slid  down  from  the  bed.  "We  can  call  some  people, 
head  out  for  awhile,  take  it  easy,  maybe  have  some  fun." 

"I  don't  know."  I  felt  disappointed.  "Who  would  you  call?" 

"Does  it  matter?" 

"No."  I  said.  I  stared  fiercely  at  the  book  in  my  grip.  "You  go 
ahead.  You  know  I  don't  really  like  coffee." 

"That,"  she  said,  "is  because  you  never  drink  it." 

I  looked  at  her.  "Why  would  I  drink  something  I  didn't  like?" 

Chloe  stared  at  me,  frowning,  her  face  like  a  wall,  and  suddenly 
it  exploded  as  she  burst  into  hysterical  laughter.  It  was  as  if  shards  were 
flying  everywhere;  her  shoulders  hunched  forward,  and  she  rocked 
around  in  front  of  me  in  little  laugh  steps,  loosely  flapping  her  arms  at 
the  air. 

"Oh,  geez,"  she  said.  "I  feel  dumb!"  She  plopped  down  on  the 
futon  beside  me,  still  giggling.  When  she  turned  her  head  after  a  sec- 
ond, and  saw  me  still  staring,  frowning  at  her,  she  started  laughing  all 
over  again.  I  began  to  smile. 

"We're  having  too  much  fun  here,"  she  said.  She  jumped  up 
again.  "Come  on,  let's  go  celebrate  the  macabur." 

"Macabre." 

"I  know."  Chloe  grabbed  my  hand  and  yanked  me  to  my  feet. 
"It  just  sounds  better  that  way." 
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Excerpt  from  LIFE  SAVERS 


Jennifer  Crutcher 
Winner  of  the  1998  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  Prize 

That  night  in  bed,  Sugar  rolled  over  to  Spellman. 

"I  know  why  Mrs.  Leonard  threw  that  chunk  of  ice  at  me,"  she 


said. 


"Why  would  that  be?"  Spellman  asked.  He  was  sleepy. 

"I  know  why  she  called  me  a  whore,"  Sugar  said. 

"Why?"  Spellman  asked. 

"She  doesn't  like  the  fact  that  we  aren't  married.  I'll  bet  that's 
it.  She  doesn't  approve,"  Sugar  said.  She  could  see  Mrs.  Leonard's 
face,  her  tiny  arm  coiled  back  behind  her,  chunk  of  ice  in  hand,  ready  to 
strike.  "Go  on,  ya  whore,"  she  had  yelled.  The  chunk  of  ice  had  made 
it  into  Spellman's  driveway,  but  no  further.  Mrs.  Leonard  shot  her  hand 
up  and  clenched  her  fist  and  shook  it  defiantly.  How  sassy  and  surpris- 
ingly spry  she  was. 

Spellman  was  wide  awake  by  now. 

"And  how  do  you  figure  she  knows  we  aren't  married?  I  don't 
even  think  she  knows  her  own  name,"  Spellman  said. 

"What  if  we  did,  Spellman?  Get  married,"  Sugar  said.  She 
snuggled  up  to  Spellman.  "Make  an  honest  woman  out  of  me." 

"You  know  why.  Not  for  me,"  he  said.  He  was  quiet  a  moment. 
He  could  feel  Sugar  up  against  him.  She  was  quite  warm.  "It's  not  you. 
I'm  just  not  a  marrying  man,  if  you  know  what  I  mean."  This  was  the 
part  where  he  wouldn  t  turn  around,  because  this  was  her  time  to  cry 
quietly,  like  he  figured  she  had  done  many  nights  before. 

Sugar  was  quiet  for  a  moment.  These  were  the  times  she  thought 
about  other  directions  she  could  be  heading,  other  ways  to  live  her  life. 
She  had  tried  so  hard  with  Spellman.  But  they  were  so  opposite.  All  of 
her  interests  weren't  for  him,  all  of  her  undertakings  he  supported  but 
questioned.  Everything  that  she  loved  he  didn't. 

"So  I  guess  I'm  not  a  marrying  woman,"  Sugar  said. 

"You  might  want  to  someday,  Spellman.  Just  don't  give  up  on 
me,"  Sugar  said.  He  sensed  somethmg  m  her  voice.  He  couldn't  place 
it.  If  he  turned  around  he  knew  he  would  see  the  tears,  or  her  nose 
starting  to  flare,  some  onset  of  crying. 

Spellman  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  quickly  and  turned  back 
over  to  his  side,  settling  into  the  pillow. 

While  Spellman  slept.  Sugar  thought  about  how  different  things 
would  be  if  she  married  Spellman.  In  her  fantasies,  she  knew  a  different 
Spellman,  the  one  who  liked  her  for  all  her  nutty  ways.  And  perhaps, 
she  thought,  he  might  come  around,  given  a  little  more  time,  a  little 
more  maturity.  In  her  mind,  she  was  a  blossoming  woman,  and  he  the 
growing  boy.  Sugar  was  waiting  on  this  one. 

While  Sugar  slept,  Spellman  thought  about  Billy  and  basketball 
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and  of  that  little  boy  turning  blue.  It  kept  him  up  awhile. 

Spellman  knocked  over  his  bottle  of  cologne  and  woke  Sugar  up 
the  next  morning. 

'Thanks  for  being  quiet,"  she  mumbled. 

"You  have  aerobics  m  an  hour.  You  might  as  well  get  up,  right?" 
Spellman  said.  He  came  over  to  the  bed  and  patted  her  bottom. 

She  rolled  over  to  look  at  him  in  the  face  but  he  had  already 
turned  around  and  walked  into  the  kitchen.  She  could  hear  him  banging 
around. 

Sugar  put  on  a  robe  and  followed  Spellman  into  the  kitchen. 

"We  could  invite  them  to  dinner,"  she  said. 

"Who?"  Spellman  said. 

"Billy  and  Peggy,"  Sugar  said.  She  poured  herself  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee. 

"Where  do  you  come  up  with  these  things,"  Spellman  said.  He 
thought  Sugar  could  be  so  dense  sometimes. 

"I  think  it  would  be  nice.  We  could  fix  hamburgers  or  some- 
thing." 

"What?  I  don't  think  this  is  the  time  for  the  neighborhood  pic- 
nic. Sugar,"  Spellman  said.  "No  offense.  It's  a  sweet  gesture,  but  their 
kid  just  died.  I  think  it's  a  litde  soon.  Besides,  the  funeral  is  today.  I 
think  they'll  be  a  little  wiped  out." 

"Are  you  going?"  she  asked,  slowly  peeling  her  banana. 

"Hell,  I  don't  know.  It  depends.  Maybe,"  he  said.  He  was 
looking  at  his  reflection  in  the  toaster  and  adjusting  his  tie. 

"Maybe  I'll  go,"  Sugar  said. 

"That's  not  really  appropriate,"  Spellman  said.  He  made  a  face 
at  her. 

"It's  nice,  though,  isn't  it.  Sometimes,  with  things  like  that,  you 
just  need  people  to  show  up.  To  hell  with  who  they  are,"  Sugar  said 
knowingly.  "You  just  need  to  see  faces." 

"Whatever.  I'm  off  to  work."  He  leaned  over  and  kissed  Sugar 
on  the  cheek,  which  was 
puffed  out,  full  of  banana. 

"Swallow  that,"  he  said.  He  headed  for  the  back  door.  He  turned 
around  and  waved  and  walked  out  to  the  car,  smiling,  when  Sugar  saw 
him  slip. 


Spellman  was  knocked  out  cold.  Sugar  raced  around  to  the  door 
and  burst  outside.  "Spellman,"  she  yelled.  He  didn't  say  anything.  His 
foot  was  twisted  funny  and  his  mouth  was  hanging  open.  His  briefcase 
had  come  undone. 
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Sugar  thought  the  easiest  solution  was  to  first  wake  him  up,  some- 
how, and  if  necessary  get  him  to  a  hospital.  But  there  was  no  way  she 
could  drag  him  to  the  car  and  take  him,  not  in  her  robe  and  not  with  his 
dead  weight.  She  ran  back  inside  and  grabbed  the  first  thing  she  could 
find,  which  was  his  glass  of  orange  juice  he  had  left  in  the  kitchen,  and 
tossed  it  in  his  face.  Nothing  happened  immediately,  but  after  about 
twenty  seconds,  he  came  to. 

He  started  to  wail.  "Help,  goddammit,  help  me,"  he  said. 

"No,  you  stay  there,  I'm  calling  an  ambulance,"  she  said.  She 
started  toward  the  house  when  he  caught  the  edge  of  her  robe. 

"No,  just  help  me  up,  just  come  on,  I  need  to  get  to  work,"  he 
said.  It  was  then  he  noticea  the  orange  juice. 

"What  did  you  do  this  to  me  for?"  he  asked.  There  was  a  big 
piece  of  pulp  on  his  nose. 

Sugar  put  her  hands  on  her  hips.  "I  couldn't  exactly  run  and  get 
the  smelling  salts,  Spellman,  so  I  had  to  wake  you  up  somehow.  I  thought 
you  might  be  dead  there  for  a  second,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  for  Christ's  sake,"  he  said. 

Sugar  helped  him  up.  He  was  limping. 

"I  think  you  sprained  or  twisted  something,"  she  said.  "I  saw 
you  slip  on  the  ice."  Spellman  looked  at  her  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 
Sugar  then  wished  she  hadn't  confessed  to  seeing  him  fall,  because  it 
wasn't  very  nice  and  Spellman  was  probably  embarrassed. 

She  helped  him  inside.  "Here,  I'll  call  a  doctor,  or  91 1  or  some- 
thing." 

Spellman  was  sprawled  in  a  kitchen  chair,  one  hand  on  his  back, 
the  other  reaching  for  his  foot. 

"No,  I'll  be  alright.  That's  all  we  need  is  a  bunch  of  commotion. 
Mrs.  Leonard  will  get  that  all  twisted  around,"  he  said. 

"To  hell  with  Mrs.  Leonard,"  Sugar  said.  "Get  up  and  try  to 
walk  on  it."  She  coaxed  him  out  of  the  chair. 

Spellman  stood  up,  put  a  hand  on  Sugar's  shoulder  and  tried  to 
walk  across  the  kitchen.  He  was  dragging  his  right  leg  behind  him. 

"Go  in  the  bedroom  and  get  comfortable.  I'll  call  Janine  and 
cancel  aerobics  and  I'll  call  in  for  you  and  I'll  get  you  a  baggie  with 
some  ice,"  she  said. 

Spellman  hobbled  off  toward  the  bedroom. 

Spellman  was  in  the  bed,  his  face  contorted.  Sugar  sat  down 
next  to  him.  She  placed  the  ice  pack  on  his  ankle,  and  reached  for  the 
phone.  Spellman  had  his  eyes  closed. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Worthy,  hi,  it's  Sugar  Larkin.  Spellman  has  hurt 
himself,"  she  said. 

Spellman  tried  to  grab  the  phone  away  from  her.  He  groaned. 
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"No,  he'll  live,  no,  he  just  slipped  on  the  ice  and  I  think  he  twisted 
something,  but  he'll  be  okay."  There  was  a  pause.  "Sure,  I'll  tell  him," 
she  said. 

Spellman  successfully  reached  for  the  phone  and  put  it  back  on 
the  receiver  just  about  the 
time  his  boss  hung  up. 

"Mr.  Worthy  hopes  you  recover,"  she  said.  Spellman  rolled  his 
eyes. 

Sugar  instructed  him  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  Let  the  ibuprofen 
work,  she  said,  and  if  it  got  worse,  she'd  call  Dr.  Henry. 

She  got  a  damp  cloth  and  sponged  the  congealed  orange  juice 
off  of  his  face  and  helped  him  change  his  shirt.  She  snuggled  up  next  to 
him.  "We  can  just  sleep  this  morning." 


At  noon.  Sugar  woke  up.  Spellman  was  sleeping  still,  his  eye- 
brows knitting  together  and  his  mouth  in  a  scowl.  He  must  be  in  pain, 
Sugar  thought  to  herself. 

She  watched  him  until  twelve  thirty  and  then  she  woke  him  up. 
She  told  him  they  were  going. 

"Where  are  we  going,  I  can't  walk,"  he  said. 

"We're  going  to  the  MuUins'  boy's  funeral,  that's  where.  You 
don't  have  to  work.  C'mon." 

"I  can't  move,"  he  said. 

"You  need  to  take  a  shower,"  Sugar  said.  "Get  up." 

"I  already  took  one  shower  today." 

"You  still  have  O.J.  in  your  hair." 

"I  can't  stand  by  myself.  My  ankle  hurts.  I'll  fall  over,"  Spellman 
said. 

"Just  come  with  me."  Sugar  stood  him  up,  pulling  him  by  his 
long  arms. 

Spellman  gave  Sugar  a  good  long  look  before  he  hooked  his  arm 
around  her  and  made  his  way  into  the  bathroom. 

"You  can  hold  onto  me  while  you're  in  the  shower,"  she  said. 

"That's  not  going  to  do,"  Spellman  said. 

"Sure  it  will,"  Sugar  said.  "Take  off  your  clothes,  I'll  hold  you 
up." 

Spellman  held  onto  her  shoulder  and  began  to  slowly  take  off 
his  shirt. 

"I  can  help  you,"  she  offered. 

"I  have  it,"  Spellman  said. 

There  was  a  quiet  between  them  that  made  Spellman  feel  a  little 
awkward. 
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Sugar  held  him  while  he  stood  in  the  shower.  Her  whole  arm 
was  wet,  and  once  when  he  lost  his  balance,  she  almost  jumped  in  with 
him,  and  her  shirt  got  wet.  Even  her  hair,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  mind. 

"It's  time  to  towel  off,"  she  said. 

"What?"  he  said.  He  couldn't  hear  her  over  the  water. 

"Towel  off,"  she  said. 

She  leaned  over  and  turned  the  shower  off. 

His  hair  was  plastered  to  the  side  of  his  head,  and  Sugar  thought 
he  looked  rather  funny.  It  was  rare  for  her  to  see  Spellman  this  way. 

"That's  the  whole  point  of  this  shower,  you  Know,"  she  said,  "so 
we  can  go  to  this 
funeral." 

"I'm  having  apprehensions,"  he  said.  He  put  on  his  underwear, 
with  some  complication,  and  sat  on  the  toilet  seat  to  steady  himself.  His 
ankle  was  swollen. 

"You  always  have  apprehensions,"  she  said. 

"What  are  you  saying?" 

"Nothing,"  Sugar  said. 

She  went  to  his  closet.  "I  think  the  brown  pants."  She  thought 
the  brown  pants  looked  nice  on  him,  flattering,  and  they  were  the  only 
ones  she'd  had  time  to  press  that  week. 

Soon,  Spellman  was  dressed  and  ready  to  go. 

"What  if  Billy  tries  to  talk  to  me?"  he  asked.  He  was  straighten- 
ing his  tie  for  the  second  time  that  day. 

"I  wish  you  could  hear  yourself,"  Sugar  said.  "Besides,  he's 
going  to  be  so  busy  with  everything  that  you  won't  get  in  more  than  a 
simple  greeting,  maybe  a  man  to  man  squeeze  on  the  shoulder." 

Spellman  tore  at  his  fingernails  all  the  way  to  the  church,  and  he 
looked  nervous.  He  said  it  was  because  of  Sugar's  driving.  Sugar  laughed 
and  remarked  that  he  looked  more  nervous  than  a  groom-to-be.  Spellman 
groaned. 

Spellman  would  later  tell  Sugar  on  the  car  ride  back  home  that 
the  funeral  was  the  most  awkward  moment  of  his  life,  which,  he  said,  he 
seemed  to  be  having  a  lot  of  today. 

He  had  twirled  his  tie  into  knots  during  the  ceremony  and  said 
foul  words  in  the  church  when  he  saw  Janine.  He  began  to  pray  out  loud 
that  she  wouldn't  come  sit  with  them,  and  Sugar  assured  him  that  pray- 
ing for  such  things  at  a  time  like  that  and  referring  to  Janine  as  'Lucifer' 
were  almost  assuring  him  a  place  in  hell.  She  scolded  him,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  service  he  seemed  subdued  and  concentrated,  obeying  her 
like  a  child. 

"First,  the  ice,  then  me  naked  in  the  shower,  now  the  funeral, 
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then  Janine,  what  next,"  Spellman  said. 

Sugar  reached  over  and  touched  his  leg.  "I'm  proud  of  you, 
Spellman." 

"That  was  too  much,"  Spellman  said.  Sugar  considered  jump- 
ing in  and  saying  something  but  thought  better  of  it  and  let  him  talk. 
"Everything,  Jesus.  Emotional  overload.  I've  had  too  much,"  he  said. 
"And  Christ,  it's  disheartening  to  see  guys  cry  like  that."  He  had  watched 
Billy  from  somewhere  in  the  back  row  of  the  church,  and  he  could  see 
his  shoulders  hunch  forward  every  now  and  again,  his  arm  slowly  creep- 
ing up  around  Peggy. 

"Not  really,"  Sugar  said.  "I  find  it  quite  attractive." 

"You  would,"  he  said.  He  sounded  embarrassed.  "You're  never 
dragging  me  to  a  funeral  again.  Sugar,  I  mean  it." 

"I  hope  I  don't  have  to,"  she  said. 

A  blue  truck  pulled  out  in  front  of  Sugar.  She  slammed  on  the 
brakes  and  Spellman  threw  his  arm  across  her.  She  honked  the  horn. 
She  pulled  up  next  to  the  truck,  an  older  man.  "Asshole,"  she  shouted, 
pointing  at  the  older  man,  "you  could  have  killed  him."  She  motioned  to 
Spellman.  Spellman  slumped  down  the  seat.  The  old  man  turned  off  at 
the  next  street.  Spellman  hated  being  with  her  in  the  car,  especially 
when  she  did  this. 

When  he  collected  himself,  he  spoke. 

"I  feel  bad,  though,"  he  said. 

"Why?"  Sugar  asked. 

"Because.  I  just  do,"  Spellman  said. 

Sugar  left  it  at  that.  But  Spellman  continued  to  mope  that  day, 
his  head  hung  low,  thinking  about  the  fact  that  he  was  secretly  happy 
Billy  never  saw  him,  that  it  was  convenient  slipping  in  at  last  minute  so 
no  one  could  see  him.  Spellman  was  ashamed  everything  had  worked 
out  so  well. 


A  few  days  later,  Spellman  announced  to  Sugar  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  see  Billy.  He  thought  Billy  would  be  down  at  the  shop. 

Sugar  seemed  surprised. 

"I  even  took  off  work  early,"  Spellman  said.  He  was  still  drag- 
ging his  foot  a  little,  but  it  was  better,  probably  because  Sugar  had  ban- 
daged it  up  for  him,  and  made  sure  he  applied  his  ice  nightly. 

"I  have  a  good  feeling  about  this  today,  Sugar,"  Spellman  said. 
Sugar  smiled  at  him.  The  attendant  at  the  shop  informed  Spellman  that 
Billy  wasn't  there,  that  he  was  probably  on  his  way  to  his  house. 
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Driving  over,  Spellman  smoked  three  cigarettes. 

The  MulUns's  front  yard  was  littered  with  toys  and  playthings. 
Spellman  always  hated  houses  like  that.  He  couldn't  imagme  pulling 
up  every  day  from  work  and  seeing  a  mess  like  that.  He  would  feel 
compelled  to  go  and  pick  it  up  every  day.  He  slowly  made  his  way  out 
of  the  car,  and  walked  up  to  the  front  door.  His  ankle  was  throbbing.  On 
his  way,  he  picked  up  the  afternoon  paper  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  He 
thought  that'd  be  a  way  to  break  the  ice. 

Peggy  answered  the  door. 

"Spellman,  come  in,"  she  said  quietly.  He  could  see  into  their 
house,  barely,  because  all  the  lights  seemed  to  be  burned  out. 

Spellman  smiled  and  handed  Peggy  the  paper.  She  tossed  it  on 
the  counter  along  with  four  others.  A  fruit  basket  was  sitting  on  the 
drain,  and  it  was  beginning  to  smell. 

"I  like  what  you've  done  with  the  place,"  he  said.  Peggy  stared 
at  him.  "  I  mean,  it's  been  a  while  since  I  ve  been  over  here." 

"Yes,"  Peggy  said,  "I  know." 

Spellman  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table. 

"What  happened?"  Peggy  asked,  pointing  to  Spellman's  foot. 

"I  had  a  little  accident,"  he  said,  laughing.  Peggy  barely  man- 
aged a  smile. 

"Billy  isn't  here,"  she  said.  "But  he  should  be  soon.  He's  com- 
ing home  from  work." 

"That  so?  Oh,  I  was  just  by  there  and  they  said  he  was  probably 
here,  so  he  should  be  here  soon,"  Spellman  said. 

"Doubt  it,"  Peggy  said.  "He  walks  home.  We  sold  the  car  to  pay 
for  Petey 's  funeral."  There  was  a  flatness  in  her  voice  that  made  Spellman 
feel  like  screaming.  Maybe  it  wasn't  a  flatness  as  much  as  it  was  a 
calm.  Spellman  couldn't  understand  it. 

"Well,  maybe  I  just  passed  him,  you  know,  maybe  I  saw  him 
walking  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  didn  t  recognize  him.  I  can  back- 
track and  go  get  him,"  Spellman  offered  and  pointed  toward  the  door,  to 
illustrate  his  point. 

"Whatever  you  choose,"  Peggy  said.  Spellman  stood. 

"Good  of  you  to  come  by,"  Peggy  said. 

"You  bet,"  Spellman  said.  Without  much  thought,  he  leaned 
down  and  took  Peggy  by  the  face,  putting  his  large  hands  over  her  small 
ears,  and  he  kissed  her,  at  that  mysterious,  sweet  place  just  a  little  out- 
side her  mouth,  the  kind  of  kiss  where  you  almost  make  it  but  not  quite. 
He  lingered  a  minute  before  pulling  away.  She  felt  so  cold,  and  his  mouth 
was  damp,  but  warm.  He  wondered  if  his  lips  would  stick  to  her  face, 
like  licking  a  pole  in  the  middle  of  winter.  He  noticed  in  the  moments 
before  the  kiss  that  the  living  room  in  the  background  was  nearly  dark. 
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that  she  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the  house  moving,  or  Hving.  It 
was  an  incredible  sensation.  He  wanted  to  kiss  her  over  and  over,  any- 
thing to  get  that  feeling  again. 

She  stared  at  Spellman  with  wonder.  Spellman  couldn't  believe 
himself,  his  nerve. 

"I'm  going  to  get  Billy,"  Spellman  said. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  from  her,  he  walked  out  into  the  cold 
again  and  started  his  car.  The  heat  was  coming  on  at  full  blast,  and  he 
put  his  head  on  the  steering  wheel  and  sighed.  He  didn't  move  for  a 
little  while.  Peggy  was  watching  him  from  the  window. 
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THIS  BENEDICTION 


Jessica  West 


It  was  all  those  years  ago 

I  sat  next  to  a  distant  relation 

in  a  worn  pew  that  smelled  of  varnish 

and  the  harsh  cleaner 

that  old  women  in  unfashionable  dresses 

smoothed  onto  its  tired  surface. 

I  sat  and  watched  her  shoulders 

shake  in  a  rhythm 

because  a  man  had  pitched  forward  over  the  breakfast  table 

clutching  his  head  which  had  burst  inside. 

Only  an  instant  before  he  had  been  thinking 
that  this,  the  first  day  of  his  58th  year, 
might  be  a  good  one. 

It  was  simple  enough, 

watching  tnose  shoulders  moving  in  strange  convulsions 

while  the  man  in  the  pulpit  spoke 

of  the  inability  to  know  why  things  happen, 

to  imagine  that  explosion  in  his  tissue  had  occurred 

just  to  cause  someone  to  wake  early 

and  pull  the  dusty  mourning  dress 

from  the  back  of  the  closet. 

Easy  to  believe  that  abrupt  end 
came  about  solely  to  bring  another 
across  the  damp  grave  site 
in  sharp  heels  tnat  sink  bitterly 
into  the  soft  earth. 

In  the  echoing  structure  where  we  sat 

the  man  in  the  pulpit  stopped  speaking, 

the  faithful  dropped  their  heads, 

the  knowledge  of  smaller  truths  evaporated, 

and  it  made  perfect  sense  to  think  that  each  jerk, 

each  movement  upward  of  her  shoulders 

pulled  tight  some  brittle  strand  that  held  everything  together. 

In  the  end  there  was  only  the  quiet  supplication  of  the  man 
as  he  made  his  way  down  and  beckoned, 
as  if  to  say: 

Hold  up  your  face  with  lids  shut—  this  benediction- 
all  that  I  can  offer. 
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